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— Portrait of the Week— 


MR. CECIL KING and his Daily Mirror group made 
la bid for the hand of Odhams Press when that 
| firm was almost at the altar with Mr. Roy 
| Thomson. Mr. Macmillan told the House of 
Commons that he was ‘rather doubtful’ whether 
lthe Government could do anything about press 
amalgamations, and Lord Hailsham told the 
House of Lords that ‘the newspapers contain | 
practically nothing nowadays except facts about 
| proposed take-overs between one and the other’ 
|this apparently being a good reason for doing 


Inothing about it. 





* 


told Congress in his State of 
the Union message that there were ‘troubled 
years ahead for the United States, but that he 
| would explore every area of co-operation with 
lthe Soviet Union. It was also announced that 
lthe United States ambassador in Moscow was 
lcoming home for talks. Meanwhile, the new} 
President won a victory in Congress when the 
Democrats and liberal Republicans scored 217 





PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


to 212 in the House of Representatives to expand 
the House rules committee and thus facilitate the | 
passage of liberal legislation, United States | 


scientists sent off into space a chimpanzee in a | 
|Mercury c ipsule, which returne with the 
|chimpanzee in good condition. An American rear- 
adi iral made a rendezvous at sea with Captain | 
Galvao to arrange the landing in Brazil of pas- 


}sengers from the liner that 


| x 


d safely, 


the captain had seized. 


lIT WAS REVEALED—and_ resented—that the 
| Ad niralty had decided that coloured ratings of 
HMS Victorious should be disembarked before 
| the carrier visited South African ports. The 
| United Nations authorities in the Congo protested 
|to President Tshombe of Katanga about the 
| be nbing of pro-Lumumba forces in Manono, | 
and deplored the withdrawal of UAR, Guinean, 
{Moroccan and Indonesian troops. The Indian 
Government refused to send a contingent. The 
|United Federal Party and the Dominion Party 
|of Northern Rhodesia, both representing white | 
| Settlers, decided to boycott the constitutional con- | 
|ference. The Kenya African National Union 
|became as reft with dissension as the British | 
Labour Party. | 


1 


confessed that when | 
it had said that the country had been invaded | 
by Communists and asked the Western world 
for help it had been purely for the sake of 


| THE LAOTIAN GOVERNMENT 
| 
| 
intern: al propaganda. M. Spaak resigned as secre- 


tary-general of NATO so as to be free to lead 
the Belgian Socialist Party in the March election, 
and Mr, Ben-Gurion resigned as prime minister 
of Israel. Britain and the UAR resumed diplo- 
matic relations, 


——E 


as | 
|THAT PROGRESSIVE SEPTUAGENARIAN, — Field- | 
|Marshal Montgomery, recommended ‘concen- | 
|trated doses of weed-killer’ for the ‘old guard’ 


| who control British ski-ing, on the grounds that 
they are ‘against change and progress and suffer 

bed a high degree of mental constipation.’ It 
|was decided to go ahead with the electrification 
of the London-to-Manchester railway line, and 
to give railway pensioners a little more money. 
Ihe Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 

in London, advised on the matter of African 

horse disease by the Office of Epizootics in Paris, 
was able to tell Moscow that the Russian horses | 

will be allowed to compete in the Grand National 
Aintree. Mr. Charles Clore told the Committee 

on Company Law that it was not necessary, in 
his opinion, that a company director should be 
jable to read and write, and a number of city 
|gentlemen heaved sighs of relief when he gave 
|as an example only an unnamed farmer. | 
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WEAPONS AND POLICIES 


RITAIN has the Bomb, for better or for worse; 
a in this season of the year, when the 
Defence White Paper and the debates arising out 
of it in the Commons are imminent, the need is 
te assume its e and start from that 
premise. It may be that at some future date a 
party will be given a majority which is pledged 
to repudiate nuclear warfare, to throw all avail- 
able stocks of weapons into the sea, and to eject 
our allies from their bases on land or loch. But 
this is unlikely; and even if it were much more 
probable than it is we would still have to con- 
sider, in the meantime,’ how best to exploit the 
deterrents we have; to ensure that they continue 
to deter, but do not at the same time involve us 
in avoidable hazards. 

In an article in Daedalus, the journal of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences (re- 
printed here by the Institute of Strategic Studies), 
Henry A. Kissinger makes an admirably de- 
tached survey of what is surely the most import- 
ant defence problem that we have to face: how 
to strike a reasonable balance between nuclear 
and conventional weapons. In his celebrated 
book Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, pub- 
lished in 1957, Dr. Kissinger came down on the 
nuclear side; he assumed that wars, all wars, 
would be, or at least might be, fought with 
nuclear weapons. The hope that certain categories 
of war would continue to be fought on the 
Korean pattern, he argued, was unrealistic, be- 
cause a nuclear strategy presented the West's 
only strong card against the overwhelming weight 
of Communist manpower. He urged, therefore, 
that a purely formal distinction should be 
planned and made by the West—not between 
nuclear and conventional war, but between all- 
out and limited war; his idea being that the West, 
by designating peripheral conflicts as limited, 
could avoid the risk of their developing into full- 
scale wars with no weapons barred. 

It was an interesting idea, and in some ways 
a hopeful one; but any strategy which depends 
upon the capacity of one side to impress the 
other with its good faith is obviously risky. And 


istence, 


now, Dr. Kissinger has moved to a rather different 
position. He still believes that the need for 
nuclear weapons in limited wars may exist. but 
he considers that greater emphasis must be placed 
on the need for strong conventional forces: for 
@ number of reasons, of which two are particu- 
larly important. 

The first is the utter 
military leaders to agree on the uses to which 
tactical nuclear Weapons can be put in a limited 
war. Nations disagree 
nation’s services disagree with each other: and 
there are individual disagreements within each 
service. It would be totally impossible, in the 
event of war breaking out, effectively to con- 
trol the use of nuclear weapons, if they were 
freely available; nor, of course, would it be pos- 
sible to explain to an enemy at the receiving end 
of an atom bomb that it was only 
weapon being used in a limited war. 

The second reason is that the pattern of arms 
control negotiation has tended to stress the dis- 
tinction between nuclear and conventional (rather 
than strategic and tactical, all-out or limited) 
weapons; and future negotiations will reinforce 
this trend. The inhibitions about using nuclear 
weapons are certain to increase: ‘Whatever the 
other consequences of a nuclear test ban, it will 
reinforce the already strong reluctance to use 
nuclear Weapons in limited war.’ 

To place reliance upon the nuclear deterrent 
for use in iimited wars is, therefore, dangerous; 
yet it is hard to see the 
entirely, 


failure on the part of 


among themselves; one 


a tactical 


West renouncing it 
without accepting the proposition that 
we would be prepared to lose Europe to a con- 
ventional attack rather than retaliate with nuclear 
weapons. So, we depend on 


must not those 


weapons entirely: ‘we must be prepared to 
accept the paradox that the best road to nuciear 
arms control may be conventional rearmament.’ 

his is a point of view that has often been put 
forward in these columns; and it is one to Which 
the Government would presumably claim to sub- 
scribe in principle. But by allowing what is 


probably the most important of our conventional 
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forces, the Army, to run down, are we not de- 
priving ourselves of what is—in effect—an insur- 
ance policy? So long as the strength of the Army 
is allowed to depend not on the country’s stra- 
tegic requirements, but on the number of men 
who can be attracted to join ahd stay in without 
renewing conscription, it will be impossible for it 
to be ready for any emergency. Already, many 
of the units overseas have been dangerously 
weakened; and there is no real strategic reserve 
on which to draw. If Conservative back-benchers 
can do nothing else, in the next few weeks, they 
can at least ensure that this policy is not allowed 
to go uncriticised. 


Rest in Trust 


Frank Munsey contributed to the journalism 
of his day the talent of a meat-packer, the 
morals of a money-changer, and the manners 
of an undertaker. He and his kind have about 
succeeded in transforming a once noble profes- 
sion into an eight per cent. security. May he 
rest in trust. 

N American press tycoon was given this 
Fee a quarter of a century ago by a dis- 
gruntled editor; and it is beginning to look as if 
it will soon have to be written here. When news- 
paper chains grow beyond a certain size they 
have to follow the customs of the City. It is not 
jimply that—as the Prime Minister argued, in 
what was on the whole a balanced comment— 
newspapers have to die if they cannot live on 
their profits. Nowadays, a newspaper may be 
condemned to death even when it is profitable 
—if other papers, promising much more profit, 
are bought, or if it does not happen to fit in with 
the revised production schedules which are re- 
quired to make the most efficient use of new 
printing presses. Even if a proprietor is genuinely 
anxious to preserve some steady, old-established 
journal, he may be frightened into closing it 
down; for take-over bidders are on the watch 
to buy up his business over his head if he does 
not make substantial profits throughout the 
whole range of his publications. 

Inevitably the trend is to larger and fewer 
empires, and fewer national newspapers. Cecil 
Harmsworth King has more than once 
prophesied that only two or three nationals are 
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likely to survive the coming circulation war— 
which hardly suggests that he will be ready to 
crusade valiantly to save the Herald. No doubt 
with a massive injection of Mirror money and 
Cudlipp vitality its recent revival could con- 
tinue; but the trouble will almost certainly be 
that there are safer and more profitable ways of 
spending money and energy than in rescue 
operations. If the Labour Party showed any 
prospect of offering an alternative government, 
there might be a greater inclination to keep the 
paper alive; but as the party stands—no. 

It is not easy to suggest ways in which the 
present trend—or, rather, the worries arising 
from it—can be halted. A Royal Commission 
could not add much to what the last one said. 
Ad hoc trust-busting legislation to prevent an un- 
checked spread of monopoly, is worth consider- 
ing, difficult though it is to see what form it can 
take. The journalist who is proud enough of his 
independence to make himself unpopular is 
going to have to be just that more careful, as the 
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number of newspaper groups he can work for 
grows fewer; and that will be a pity. Publish 
and be damned is a courageous motto: but it is 
no help to the journalist with no publisher 


Sir Angus Watson 


OR a quarter of a century Sir Angus Watson 
played a considerable part in the life of the 
Spectator. Where another man might have been 
content to retire after a highly successful business 
career—he was head of ‘Skippers’—he chose to 
go into publishing, in the firm of Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson and in the Spectator, of which he 
became Vice-Chairman. Although he retired 
from the Board in 1958, he continued to take a 
keen interest in the paper, often calling in when 
he was in London to find out how we were faring, 
His enthusiasm for such causes as temperance 
reform may have given the impression to people 
who did not know him of an austere, unbending 
nature, but this was a notion that half an hour 
in his agreeable company was enough to dispel. 


The Tail and the Dog 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


HE citizens of Algiers have always assumed 
‘hae could have it their own way. They did 
not aspire to the responsibilities of government, 
but to set the tone for the administration, to 
prescribe what policies should not be carried out, 
and in the last resort to contribute through their 
representatives in the National Assembly to the 
downfall of any government that had not under- 
stood the limits of propriety. They were the tail 
that wagged the dog and prided themselves on a 
patriotism that accepted so discrete a power. Alas 
for May 13, 1958, that led them out of discretion 
and made them instrumental in bringing General 
de Gaulle back into power! Henceforth the 
struggle for power was a struggle for the army’s 
obedience, one therefore which must put the 
bulk of French opinion on the side of any 
government that was asserting civil authority over 
military. Today at all events the citizens of 
Algiers, depressed and discouraged, are listening 

to the winds of rumour about other peoples’ 





‘Well, they ’ad to, really, so as not to offend the natives.’ 


PARIS 
intentions towards them, not vice sa, 

The Europeans of Algiers may well have to 
choose, when the fate of Algeria is at last decided, 
between retaining French citizenship and be- 


coming foreigners in Algeria or becoming 
Algerians and therefore having no effective 
appeal against the decisions of an Algerian 
government that may prove rancorous, and 


at all events is likely to be revolutionary. The idea 
of double citizenship for French settlers was 
raised in both Tunisia and Morocco, when the 
protectorates were ended, but was vigorously 
rejected by the two governments in question. 
There was indeed little case for it. There are, 
however, between four and five hundred thousand 
Algerians in France sending home the scanty 
livelihood of perhaps two million of their fellow 
countrymen-—that is to say almost a quarter of 
the Moslem community. By a humiliating para- 
dox it is on the future status of these humb 
labourers that will probably depend that of 1 
Europeans who have so long been assured of the 


e 
the 
‘ir 
privileged superiority in Algeria. Negotiations 
have not yet begun, much less extended to the 
future status of Externally Franc 

is still the sovereign mistress of Algeria, but 


minorities, 


since the appearance of the Moslem demon- 
strators in the streets of her much-policed cities 
seven weeks ago, and the refusal of the 
authorities to treat them simply as a subversive 
obstruction, everyone who cares can see that 
Algeria is, sooner rather than later, to become 
a country in which the Moslem masses will 


choose the government, and minorities occupy 
the bitter if natural place of minorities. 

The time will come, no doubt, when the future 
status of the Europeans of Algiers and of the 
pro-French Moslems will arouse strong and in 
part justified sympathy amongst metropolitan 
Frenchmen. At present opinion has been more 
deeply impressed by some of the shoddy trickery 
that has been used in their defence in the past. 
The evidence given by parachutist officers and an 
Algerian professor of law in the Paris trial of 
those charged with organising the Algiers insur- 
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rection of a year ago has compared very badly 
indeed with that of the Gendarmerie, and of 
those officers who had not been subverted by 
the army's psychological warfare department. 
The whole policy of ‘French Algeria’ has after 
all rested on the assumption that what the para- 
chutists had done in Algiers could provide a 
basis for a new Algeria, and that without seriously 
upsetting the essential political balance of France 
herself. Here in court, after the hours of patriotic 
speechifying by the accused and their friends, 
were the parachutist officers trying to explain 
why they had not come, as ordered, to meet the 
gendarmes (who had the shorter but more 
dangerous line of approach) in the open space be- 
tween Algiers University and the main post office. 
Here they were, as an orthodox old-time general 
observed, ‘treating basis for dis- 
cussion.” Here they were describing as ‘a crowd 
of women and children,’ the demonstrators who 
had opened fire on the gendarmes, killing four- 
teen and wounding over a hundred while some- 
one kindly turned on the street lighting to make 
them better targets. Here they were putting the 
blame on the gendarmes who had not used their 
forty-five sten guns, who had fired fewer than a 
hundred bullets in self-defence, instead of bow- 
ing their heads in shame before so magnificent an 


orders as a 


example of self-discipline. The austere gendar- 
merie that polices the high-roads and countryside 
of France, and provides specially trained riot 
troops in a crisis, may be respected but is not 
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often loved by the ordinary Frenchman. But 
shame and affection were the feelings of many 
Frenchmen when they read the unemotional and 
obviously true evidence of the gendarmes and 
then that of the parachutists. A really Right-wing 
coup d'état with parachutists as the new regime’s 
bodyguard was a genuine danger in 1958, and 
what it might have meant in irresponsible self- 
delusion has been made very clear in this trial. 

As for M. Chauveau, the professor of law, one- 
time dean of the law faculty, who offered a state- 
ment to the court that the gendarmes had been 
doped with alcohol, and was unable to provide 
a scrap of evidence to support his astonishing 
statement, it is difficult to recall any witness who 
has aroused such universal contempt. He actually 
defended himself by saying that he had after all 
left a margin of doubt in the way he formulated 
his statement. He had certainly cast a doubt on 
the behaviour of the gendarmes, whom another 
Algiers law—and deputy—had 
kindly described as mercenaries. A formal charge 
has now been opened against M, Chauveau for 
calumniating the gendarmerie. It is interesting to 
compare the favour enjoyed in Algiers by these 
two professors of law, with the misfortunes of a 
third, M. Peyréga, also dean of the law faculty 
until he was chased out of it because he described 
what he had seen in the street—a parachutist 
shoot dead a Moslem prisoner standing with his 
hands above his head and his face to the 
wall. 


professor of 


Three Card Trick 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


WITH all due respect to Mr. Ian 
Orr-Ewing (which, to judge from 
his performance on Monday, is 
very little respect indeed), the 
Government must really take 
care, the next time it gets itself 
into a position as indefensible 
and deplorable as it did over 
HMS Victorious (I christen this 
ship HMS Defeated), to put up 
somebody carrying a little more weight to get 
them out of it. Mr. Orr-Ewing, Commons spokes- 
man for the Admiralty now that the First Lord 
is a Lord indeed, is no doubt a dab hand at 
answering questions about increases in the rum 
ration and the new long-service engagements, but 
when it comes to a serious political problem he is, 
as the dramatic critics say, over-parted. 

What this sort of situation needs, from the 
Government's point of view, is either the Prime 
Minister, who would pour drivel on the troubled 
or Mr. Butler, who would wrap the 
whole thing up in yards of his own special brand 
of double-talk, or Mr. Heath (more of him later), 
who would read out every word of what had 
been put into his hand, beating his breast the 
while, for all the world as if it was true. But 
Mr. Orr-Ewing simply will not do. It is not just 
that he was up against Mr. Paget, who could 
twelve Orr-Ewings laid end to end, 
and who appeals to me more and more every 
time I see him in action. The simple truth is that 
the case Mr. Orr-Ewing was put up to defend 


4 





waters, 


oOutgun 


XUM 


was humbug, and he is just not a clever enough 
man to maintain the contrary with any hope of 
being taken seriously. 

This case (doubtless you were wondering just 
when I was going to get to it) was that the seven 
sailors with black faces who were taken off HMS 
Victorious before she sailed for South Africa 
because Dr. Verwoerd doesn’t like people with 
black faces, not even when they are tastefully 
set off by white jackets and blue trousers, were 
really taken off HMS Victorious for their own 
good and in the interests of goodwill all round. 
What is more, added Mr. Orr-Ewing, energetic- 
ally stuffing foot after foot into his mouth, 
this practice has been going on for some years 
now—the latter point enabling Mr. Paget, with 
that uniquely imitable delivery, to ask of the 
Minister: ‘Is he aWAaRe (pause) that when a 
BURGlar is charged (pause) it is not NoRmally 
considered a very good deFENCE (pause) if he 
says, “I have been at it for some years, but this 
is the FIRST TIME (pause) I (pause) HAVE BEEN 
(pause) CAUGHT?’ Mr. Orr-Ewing replied, 
‘The practice is followed because when Her 
Majesty's ships visit any country we must comply 
with that country’s laws and social conditions.’ 

I trust my view that Mr. Orr-Ewing was rather 
more out of his depth than HMS Victorious is 
beginning to prevail. If it is not, Mr. Orr-Ewing 
(I mistyped him Orr-}wing that time, an emenda- 
tion which somehow looks so convincing that I 
would have liked so to call him for the remainder 
of this article) has more fuel for the stokeholds. 
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Asked by Mr. Jeremy Thorpe: ‘If the price that 
this country has to pay for visiting South African 
ports is the application of Dr. Verwoerd’s racial 
policies on board our ships, is not the price too 
high, and would it not be better to maintain our 
principles and forgo the visit?’, Mr. Orr-Ewing 
replied that the Prime Minister had been advised 
not to go to South Africa, but had nevertheless 
done when he got there. (The Prime 
Minister, cully, isn’t black and if it comes to that, 
naval ratings are not commonly invited to address 
a joint session of both Houses of the South 
African Parliament.) This pathetic point, I may 
say, Mr. Orr-Ewing had clearly thought of for 


good 


himself, and was even proud of, for he clung 
desperately to it, like an old sea-dog lashing him- 
self to the mast in a hurricane, as the 
lapped more and more angrily around him. 


waves 


Nor was this high tide in Mr. Orr-Ewing’s 


Odyssey. Speaking of the black-faced ratings left 
on board—the ones who have families in South 
Africa—he said blandly, ‘I have no reason to 


believe that they will not be treated very fairly 
and will not be discriminated against.’ In which 
case perhaps Mr. Orr-Ewing would be so kind, 
for a moment or as to wonder why, if 
this is true, the other ones would be discriminated 
against, or how, if it is not, it came to form part 
of his answer. He might also try dipping a bit 
of litmus-paper into remarks such as, ‘We dis- 
agree much more profoundly with the funda- 
mental policies of some other countries, yet we 
still pay visits to those countries, and seeing what 
colour it turns; I have yet to learn that any 
ratings are taken off ships going to, say, Russia, 
because Khrushchev might not like them. 

No, on the whole I think that Mr. Orr-Ewing 
(whose own side, I may say, was clearly very 
disturbed by this unsavoury business, Vice- 
Admiral Hughes-Hallet in particular opening 
up from behind the Minister with a broadside 
that near as a toucher blew his head off) had bet- 
ter have a bad dose of diplomatic mal-de-mer the 
next time the British Government is doing any- 
thing quite as shameful as it was on this occasion, 
and leave one of the big boys to handle it. 


two, 


When it comes to Bahrain, after all, it is Mr. 
Heath in person who is to be seen backing shyly 
into the limelight. Mr. Heath, as the world must 
know by now, has actually been to Bahrain, and 
therefore knows all about it. Two points he was 
particularly anxious on Monday to impress upon 
the House, and presumably, though his gaze 
never wandered from a point eighteen inches in 
front of him, upon me: the first was that Bahrain 
is an absolutely independent State, whose Ruler 
in no way does what Britain tells him—which I 
suggest that Mr. Heath tells to the Royal Bahraini 
Marines —and the second was that conditions on 
Jidda Island, illegally 
detained by Britain on St. Helena would prob- 
ably (there is no guarantee whatever) be put if 


where the men now 


they were to be returned to Bahrain, are what 
Mr. Wodehouse’s heroes were wont to describe 
as absolutely oojah-cum-spill. 

Now here, of course, Mr. Heath can no longer 
pretend that he is missing the point by accident 
If Mr. Heath were to be 
the best gaol for thirteen years after a trial of 
which the verdict announced before it 
took place, Mr. Heath would feel put upon. 


sent illegally even to 


was 
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And that is the point in the case of the 
Bahrainis. The Colonial Office has now admitted 
that the three men were taken aboard the ship 
before the Act under which the transfer could 
alone be legal in British law came into force: 
this is, of course, a point quite separate from that 
of the illegality of their original ‘trial’ before the 
Bahraini ‘court.’ Yet when Mr. Woodrow Wyatt 
attempted to press Mr. Heath on this point Mr. 
Heath replied: ‘As the point to which the hon. 
Gentleman refers,’ he said, ‘is contained in the 
information given to the solicitors, as a result of 
which they have informed us that their clients are 
in a position to bring proceedings forthwith, he 
will not expect me to comment on it.’ I really do 
not see why; if the Colonial Office can admit that 
the British action was illegal, it is not clear why 
the Foreign Office cannot. 

But it is quite clear that, just as the Govern- 
ment knew that its action over HMS Victorious 
was indefensible, and almost everybody on both 
sides of the House shared this knowledge, so the 
Government knows now that its action in this 
case is indefensible, and many people on both 
sides of the House are coming to know that too. 

However, although the prisoners are still on 
St. Helena, and although the black ratings have 
been taken off HMS Victorious, both discussions 
marked a signal advance for the forces of light. 
First because it was quite clear that anxiety was 
coming from both sides of the House, and second 
because the Government made it clear in the 
manner of its handling of the cases that it was 
thoroughly uncomfortable about them; I liked 
particularly the way in which Mr. Heath coolly 
slipped in the information (which directly con- 
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tradicts everything he has been saying about the 
case hitherto) that the Ruler of Bahrain has asked 
for the return of the men because the British 
Government told him to. 

So we need not despair of democracy after all; 
particularly since the old girl scored one further 
—and this time almost unqualified—victory be- 
fore Monday was done. That was over the case 
I wrote about a fortnight ago—the one that 
threatened to develop into the War of Vance’s 
Passport. Here Mr. Heath climbed gracefully 
down; in future British passport photographs will 
only be sent abroad in cases where extraditable 
crime is alleged. Of course, that still leaves a lot 
of loose ends lying about; it still leaves Mr. Vance 
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out of pocket by some £800, it still leaves up. 
explained Scotland Yard's assurance to him that 
he needn’t send a photograph if he did not want 
to, and that they would protect him in any event, 
But it did mark a significant retreat on the part 
of the Government from a position it had taken 
up in advance, and for that we must be grateful; 
perhaps it even brought nearer the glad day when 
the thundering lie printed right at the bottom of 
the inside back cover of everybody’s passport is 
removed from it, and the bureaucrat who 
dreamed it up removed from office 

In a single hour, then, three cracks had 
appeared in the orchard walls. They remain high 
and hard to climb; but they are not impregnable, 


of Contours 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


ow that the American Government has 
been rescued from the decrepitude into 
which it had fallen during the last years of the 
Eisenhower administration, renewed noises about 
some kind of Russo-American negotiation are 
beginning to be heard on both sides of the 
Atlantic. And, given the desirability of such a 
negotiation, it is worth devoting a little time to 
answering two preliminary questions about it. 
The first of these is: is Khrushchev sincere? 
Is something changed since the death of Stalin? 
Or is talk of agreement a blind designed to 
cover Communist expansion? 
The immediate objective of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
policy appears to be a meeting with President 





[I my book Ten Rillington Place 1 publish 
an extract (not published before) from the 
brief of Evans’s solicitors, Messrs. Free- 
borough, Slack and Company, to his counsel, 
Mr. Malcolm Morris, in which it is stated: 


The evidence given by Dr. Teare appears 
to be open to the comment that his expert 
opinion travelled beyond justifiable inference 
from his examination of the corpse in so far 
as he purports to suggest that there might 
have been an attempt at sexual penetration 
after death. 


I go on to say that as there is no evidence 
at all that Evans ever engaged in necrophilic 
activities, and considerable evidence that 
Christie did, then this suggestion, if true, 
establishes Christie as Mrs. Evans’s murderer 
beyond any shadow of doubt. 

However, I also point out in the book that 
Dr. Teare had informed me personally that 
he had found nothing in his notes that could 
have led him to conclude that there was pene- 
tration after death, and that therefore he could 
not have said what Mr. Freeborough thought 
he had said. One or two reviewers have now 
suggested that if this statement of Dr. Teare’s 
is true, then the extract from the brief is 
valueless. 

This is not so. The crucial point (and I 
should have made this clearer in my book) 
is not whether penetration took place just after 





10 Rillington Place—Dr. Teare’s Evidence 
By LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


or just before death, but the fact that there 
is evidence that it took place at all. Dr. Teare 
deposed at the Magistrate’s Court (and this is 
in the record) that the bruise in Beryl’s vagina 
could have been caused by ‘an attempt at 
forced intercourse.’ He has also informed me 
that such intercourse would have taken place 
either just before death or, less likely but 
possible, during death. To accept Evans’s 
guilt, therefore, we must accept that he had 
intercourse with his wife just before or during 
the time that he strangled her; and this, I 
suggest, is no less fantastic and unbelievable 
than the idea of his having intercourse with 
her just after he had strangled her. (Christie, 
it may be noted, admitted to having inter- 
course with some of his victims before death, 
some of them during death and some of them 
after death.) 

Incidentally, there is not a word in Mr. 
Scott Henderson’s Report about the bruise 
(although he lists all the other marks on her 
body), not a word about Dr. Teare’s deposi- 
tion concerning ‘forced intercourse’ and not a 
word about the extract from the _ brief 
(although he prints another extract, highly 
damaging to Evans, which appears six lines 
earlier). Nor—and this is the most astonishing 
thing of all—does Mr. Scott Henderson 
appear to have asked Dr. Teare as to whether 
the suggestion contained in the brief might 
be untrue. 








Kennedy; this follows logically from his 
efforts over the last two years to bring about 
a summit conference. To this end he has now 
made a number of conciliatory gestures: the 
release of the American airmen from the RB47, 
the less-publicised signature of the Russian-West 
German trade agreement, favourable references 
in the Soviet press to the new American adminis- 
tration and so forth. He possibly has a genuine 
desire for a slackening of international tension 
—either from fear of a nuclear war or else from 
a wish to devote more resources to the raising 
of the Soviet standard of living and less to the 
manufacture of armaments. He also would like 
to impress the world in general and the uncom- 
mitted countries in particular with the peaceful- 
ness of Soviet intentions. And he needs to score 
some kind of success in direct negotiation with 
the Americans. Since his policy almost certainly 
meets with opposition within Soviet governing 
circles, not to mention the objections to it on 
the part of the Chinese, he is likely to be keen 
that it should appear to pay off relatively quickly 
—either in terms of a relaxation of international 
tension or in terms of some tangible gain. And 
his eagerness for a speedy summit meeting may 
also be explained by his evident confidence in 
his own ability at negotiation. 

The first of these considerations—a desire for 
a slackening of tension—must be important to 
him, if only because it is easier for a Soviet 
statesman to advocate a tough fine. The most 
reasonable explanation of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
anger at the U2 episode is that, having taken 
something of a political risk in his softer atti- 
tude towards the Americans, he felt that he had 
been made to look foolish and had been reck- 
lessly exposed to the criticism of possible rivals. 
This seems to indicate a certain degree of sin- 
cerity—a sincerity which, it should be noted, 
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does not exclude his regarding negotiations as 
being primarily in aid of the Soviet Union’s 
political advantage; an attitude which will be 
easier to cope with in the long run than a 
crusading Communism, but will also gather many 
more short-term successes. 

Given the probability of Soviet sincerity in 
wishing for top-level negotiations, what would 
the negotiations be about? 


It is at any rate clear what they would not 


be about. Mr. Khrushchev is not prepared to 





surrender the considerable start which world 
j Communism and anti-colonialism give him in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. Nor is this 
merely bloodymindedness. Whether the story 
that British statesmen tried to get from him a 
recognition of Britain’s ‘special position’ in the 
Middle East is true or not, this is precisely the 
kind of arrangement that any Russian negotiator 
would be mad to make. Quite apart from the 
immediate utility of possessing a faction of de- 
voted supporters in every country in the world, 
the USSR could not take the risk of being super- 
seded by China at the head of the international 
Communist movement. Nor, for that matter, 
would it be particularly useful for anyone if this 
happened. 

On the other hand, for precisely opposite 
reasons Mr. Khrushchev would probably like 
a settlement on Berlin to which the American 
Government cannot agree. The West’s weak spot 
is colonies and resentful ex-colonies; that of 
Russia is the East European satellites. The key- 
stone of the system (an excessively shaky key- 


all 








stone) is Herr Ulbricht’s East Germany, which 
the existence of a Western island in Berlin 
renders even more vulnerable than it would 
otherwise be. And, just as Russia cannot aban- 
don its potential sources of strength in the under- 
developed countries, so it is impossible for 
America to undermine NATO by giving way 
on Berlin. 

Any talks between President Kennedy and 
Mr. Khrushchev seem likely to deal with dis- 
armament and with what might be called ‘bases 
and spheres of influence’-—a phrase which can 
cover many detailed crises in international affairs 
today. Progress on the disarmament issue de- 
pends either on the devising of an effective 
system of control or on the establishment of 
mutual trust between the contracting parties. 
Since the possibility of a system of control of 
thermonuclear stockpiles seems to be doubtful, 
and since such trust does not exist, we will have 
to wait some time before the present ‘balance 
of fear’ can be changed for anything better; but 
what could be achieved is the stopping of tests 
and agreed measures to prevent the possibility 
of either side starting a nuclear war by accident. 
This would probably go some way to meeting 
that rather paranoid desire for security which 
appears to preside over much Russian thinking 
on foreign policy. 

The questions raised by ‘bases and spheres of 
influence’ are also complicated by Russian fears. 
Mr. Khrushchey must undoubtedly wish to 
see the Americans leave such countries as Iran 
and Turkey, and, it must be confessed, this wish 
is not entirely unreasonable. The West sees itself 
as defending these countries against the threat 
of Communism; all the Russians see is a heredi- 
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tary enemy granting bases to their main inter- 
national opponent. For a long time the 
Americans had things very much their own way 
in the establishment of bases. Up to and beyond 
the death of Stalin it was assumed that it was 
normal for a country to be uninfluenced from 
Moscow and the symptom of a dangerous 
malady if any such influence became apparent. 
Now it is to be expected that the other of the 
two leading world powers will affect increas- 
ingly the decisions of governments not actually 
allied to the US. 

The danger of this process is that both sides 
in the cold war become committed to protégés 
of whom they are only imperfectly in control. 
Mr. Khrushchev may regard the present regime 
in Cuba as a means of exerting pressure on the 
US, but he also had to resist being dragged 
along behind Fidel Castro. American policy in 
Laos has been forced by the Siamese and Right- 
wing Laotian supporters to go further in the 
direction of armed intervention than was either 
locally wise or internationally desirable. In Asia, 
Africa and Latin America local enmities are 
being polarised by one or other of the two blocs 
which divide the world. We are assisting at the 
creation of a Balkan situaticn on a vastly greater 
scale. And, if the process is allowed to continue, 
it cannot be doubted that it will end at Sarajevo. 

How can a summit meeting help to remedy this 
situation? It would be convenient, of course, if 
a series of swaps in the nineteenth-century 
manner were possible—potential bases in Cuba 
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against potential bases in Iran—with each side 
withdrawing from the other’s immediate sphere 
of influence in the interests of a mutual agree- 
ment to differ apart. But no such arrangement 
is possible, despite the fact that behind the 
cecumenical facade of world Communism Soviet 
foreign policy does seem to make a distinction 
between Russia’s immediate spheres of influence 
and the rest of the world. Neither the US nor 
the USSR can abandon their clients in what 
has been more a war of nerves than of armies. 

What Russia and America could do is join 
in a self-denying ordinance. Such an agreement 
could keep Africa clear of direct outside inter- 
vention or, in a Laos situation, ensure the coun- 
try is neutralised as an alternative to war. While 
the powers would keep their local allies, they 
could agree to restrain them and to try to prevent 
the alliances degenerating into competition, 
especially over the supply of armaments. Then, 
perhaps, we could see an end to a situation in 
which the great powers are at the mercy of allies 
whom they cannot abandon and cannot control, 
and whose internal feuds make them profoundly 
irresponsible. 

What can be expected from a negotiation be- 
tween Russia and America is, therefore, not so 
much a liquidation of outstanding international 
difficulties as a softening of their contours; an 
agreement to differ less sharply. This would be 
less a discovery of solutions than a transcending 
of immediate problems. It would not be much, 
but it would be something. 


The Lusiad of the Santa Maria 


By PETER 


URING the last week as many miles of news- 
|B mee have been covered with profiles of 
Captain Galvao and General Delgado, as the 
Santa Maria sailed. Such is the trend to ‘person- 
alise’ politics that the impression is being given 
that the cruise ship’s seizure is part of a personal 
struggle for power between Delgado and Salazar. 
Just as Lumumba is a phenomenon thrown up 
by racial upheaval in the Congo, so Delgado’s 
sudden pre-eminence is the result, not the cause, 
of stirrings in Portuguese African territories. He 
himself is the disappointed supporter and latter- 
day rival of Salazar, but to Portuguese Africans 
he has become the symbol of liberation towards 
whom all eyes are turned. 

General Delgado has carefully avoided making 
any pledges to liberate what Salazar has, since 
1951, styled Portugal’s ‘overseas provinces.’ He 
says that this is a question which must be left 
to the Portuguese Parliament to decide after 
free elections. So far as can be judged, he is not 
particularly interested in ‘the wind of change’ 
except in so far as it may blow Salazar out of 
office. His supporters scattered across the world, 
in Brazil, Canada, Britain, France, Senegal and 
Guinea, have different ideas; but many of them 
have been away from Portugal for years, and 
some have intermarried or are the children of 
mixed marriages, and the General knows full 
well that a call for the independence of Angola 
stirs few hearts among the Portuguese peasantry, 
or even among the middle class. 





BENENSON 


It is the irony of history that Portugal, which 
800 years ago had the most cosmopolitan popula- 
tion and outlook of all parts of Europe, should 
have today become an intellectual backwater. To 
understand why, provides the key to the present 
Portuguese political situation. Under Moorish 
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rule Portugal enjoyed a liberal renaissance which 
attracted talent from all over Europe and the 
Near East. The Jews came in considerable num- 
bers, and prospered as nowhere else in Europe. 
After the expulsion of the Moors, intermarriage 
took piace on a large scale between Moors, Jews 
and the indigenous Iberian stock. Although 
Christian by religion, great numbers continued 
to use Moorish language and habits. The children 
of this mixed blood became the renowned navi- 
gators who founded the Portuguese Empire 500 
years ago. To them colour prejudice was un- 
known, and they intermarried with native 
Africans, and even more with the attractive and 
rich daughters of Indian merchants and princes. 
By the eighteenth century it is said that as much 
as a quarter of Lisbon’s population were people 
of pure brown or black colour, and a good pro- 
portion of the remainder had some African or 
Asian blood added to the mixed Moorish-Jewish- 
Iberian corpuscles. From then on Portugal slowly 
declined as a maritime nation, while retaining 
her colonies—with the single exception of Brazil, 
with which she has roughly the same relationship 
as Britain with the United States. 


What first strikes the curious visitor to Portu- 
gal is that there is little of the Latin effervescence 
among the inhabitants. They are an industrious, 
undemonstrative people whose character is best 
conveyed by their haunting and plaintive fado 
songs. There is a non-European, certainly a non- 
Latin, quality of acceptance of life in Portugal; 
and greater poverty than anywhere in Europe, 
probably greater extremes of wealth, and ceér- 
tainly greater illiteracy—the figure is around 40 
per cent. Yet it would be quite wrong to infer 
from the dramatic events on the Santa Maria 
that there is bubbling political fermentation in- 
side the country likely to break out into revolu- 
tion tomorrow. 


Dr. Salazar has been the undisputed ruler of 
Portugal for the last thirty-four years, restoring 
economic sanity and maintaining good order, an 
achievement not to be underestimated. And 
although it is to be regretted that he kept on 
good terms with Hitler and Mussolini during the 
war, it is as well to remember that even the Irish 
thought it wise to permit a German legation to 
function in Dublin. Considering that Salazar was 
the originator of the concept of the Corporate 
Sate, it speaks a lot for the old alliance with 
England, the Port trade and his own sense that 
he did not swing right over to the Axis. But 
Salazar and his one party, Uniao Nacional, bear 
responsibility for the continuing backward con- 
ditions in Portugal’s colonies. His determined 
refusal to allow the United Nations to set foot 
in his ‘provinces’ has cut off the possibility of 
large-scale economic and technical aid. At the 
last General Assembly sixty-eight nations voted 
to condemn Portugal for refusing to provide 
information about her colonies; Britain and 
America even showed their disapproval by 
abstaining. 

Draconian laws and an economic system based 
on ‘contract labour,’ which amounts to slavery in 
all but name (and which has led to widespread 
emigration), have not prevented a number of 
independence movements growing up during the 
last years; but although the distances in the 
African colonies are great and the police few on 
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the ground, ruthless suppression is succeeding 
where rapid detection fails. The last bunch of 
Angolan nationalists are reliably reported to 
have been pushed out of an aeroplane flying at 
18,000 feet. As soon as the International Com- 
mission of Jurists showed an interest in a trial of 
fifty Angolans last year, it was postponed in- 
definitely. 

At home in Portugal the police are both more 
numerous, especially the plain-clothes PIDE, and 
more efficient. No political opponent can receive 
letters or telephone calls without their being 
intercepted. No opposition body, no matter how 
innocently disguised as a literary society, can last 
long before it is disbanded. Every association 
has by law to supply not only its members’ names 
to the police, but also the addresses of their 
dependants. No person who is unsympathetic to 
the ideology of the regime can receive higher 
education. By a decree of March 12, 1956, any 
person can be kept in prison indefinitely as a 
security measure. The last possibility for the 
expression of public discontent disappeared after 
General Delgado, despite every official hind- 
rance, managed to secure 236,658 votes in 
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November, 1958. There are to be no more direct 
elections for President. 

The situation in Portugal today is strikingly 
similar to that in the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
at the end of the nineteenth century. There is a 
general assumption, especially abroad, that the 
regime has outlived its time, and that the out- 
lying parts must be allowed self-determination, 
But at home there is a listless and fatalistic 
population, not greatly interested in politics; and 
in the Empire the nationalist movements are 
continuously suppressed by a bureaucracy that has 
the pride and ruthlessness of many centuries ser- 
vice. If the likelihood of a successful internal 
change, voluntary on the part of Dr. Salazar or 
involuntary, following a coup d'état, is small, the 
probability of the structure collapsing during the 
next world social upheaval is great. 

The ‘Lusiad’ of the Santa Maria may one day 
have the same position in history as the tragedy 
at Mayerling: a wild, desperate and rather sad 
protest against a fossilised personal despotism. 
In the pages of the next chapter will be the story 
of the assassination which blew up the Empire, 
and altered the map of the world. 


The Conference Man 


By PATRICK CAMPBELL 


And when they play 
‘Here Comes the Bride,’ 
I stand outside, 
Just a girl that men forget. 
A LOVELY old melody. So it was for me for 
the best twenty years of my life, and basi- 
cally I was glad to be passed over, despite a 
certain morbid curiosity about what the con- 
summation would be like. 
To wrench the matter—and not, it would seem, 
a moment too soon—out of metaphor into fact, 
I worked for twenty years on terms of open affa- 
bility with the editors of a number of newspapers 
and magazines without being invited by a single 
one of them to step into the sanctum sanctorum 
and join the editorial conference. Even the 
smallest pawns in the game got in from time to 
time, like the medical correspondent, the astro- 
loger and the crossword-puzzle setter, but not 
me. Just a girl that men forget. ... 











One might wonder why, but I didn't. In the 
interests of self-preservation I worked hard to 
keep myself out of conclave. 

In these best twenty years I was privileged 
to work under, or slightly to one side of, no 
fewer than eleven editors, a modest bag, perhaps, 
by Fleet Street standards, but more than enough 
for me. 

It was always a matter of delicate, precision 
engineering to create the right emotional climate 
between master and man in which the master, 
though probably holding a low personal regard 
for the man’s contribution, could be put under 
the curb of suspecting that his judgment might 
be at fault, so that both could go our separate 
ways without uncomfortable friction against each 
other. It was tiring work if you had to do it more 
than once a year. 

When each new editor appeared he'd have the 
usual four to five days riffling through the pack 
of resident workers, discarding some of the more 
highly paid kings, queens and knaves and then 
drawing more of the same kind from the news- 
paper he’d just left, or been bounced from, in 
order to refill his hand. My turn used to come 
early in the second week, and these encounters 
always took the same form. 

The new editor began by shaking hands, and 
then saying that he didn’t want me to feel 
uneasy about anything, a frank declaration that 
he knew that craven fear had been agitating my 
mind since the news of his appointment had 
come through. Next, he said he’d always enjoyed 
reading my stuff, and identified in some detail a 
piece I’d written for another publication about 
two years before without, however, venturing 
upon any mention of the regular contributions 
I'd been making to our own sheet in the mean- 
time. I respected this as a courteous indication of 
his view that the newspaper which was respon- 
sible for two-thirds of my income was getting the 
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waste product of what appeared to be a thriving 
industry. With the air now translucently clear he 
would invite me to propose, say, one idea for a 
working format which would give a new and 
wider scope to my inimitable style. 

Jt was a moment too cut and dried for com- 
fort, and I always tried to fray it about. I never, 
I went to considerable length to explain, seemed 
to get any ideas at all, or not ideas as such, like 
riding a penny-farthing down the Strand to prove 
that traffic moved more quickly a hundred years 
ago, or becoming an elephant boy for a week 
with Billy Smart, to find out if animals enjoyed 
circus training. Then, in case he snapped at either 
of these trifles, I hurried on into a dissertation 
about humour, showing that it was in an entirely 
separate category from all other newspaper work, 
a thing of mood and emotion and personal 
metabolism so fragile that it could be suffocated 
altogether by, say, working too closely with the 
reporting staff or, indeed, any other department. 
The difficulty was, I said, that I myself never 
really realised I'd got hold of a humorous idea 
until after I'd written it, a complication that 
made it impossible for me to present the idea, 
as it were, in advance, though naturally there 
were some subjects which were... . 

They were busy men, all those editors, and they 
were uSually prepared to cut it short, round about 
here. We would part, with expressions of our 
absolute confidence in the future, and the promise 
that, while I would continue to contribute in the 
same genre as before, both of us would make a 
special point of concentrating on new ideas, and 
lob them backwards and forwards, by telephone, 
one to another. The important thing was that it 
put paid to any thought of my joining the edi- 
torial conference. “For what, as I put it to one 
envious features man, ‘conductor of an orchestra 
would tolerate a flautist sitting in the front row 
who's come without his flute? And what flautist 
would volunteer for fluting who doesn’t know the 
score?” 

All that was settled by my twelfth, and prob- 
ably last, editor. Starting with a quick rinse and 
reconstruction of the reporters and the art depart- 
ment, he then issued a letter to all the feature 
men, addressing us as his ‘gifted writers,’ and 
begging us, if we could spare the time, to attend 
upon him the following Wednesday, for the pool- 
ing and mutual fertilisation of ideas. 

It was a swift and deadly move, all the more 
effective for having been made without warning. 
It caught me a severe clip. I'd had no opportunity 
for climate construction, or the fraying of clear- 
cut issues. It looked as though I'd have to produce 
ideas instead. I found it small consolation to know 
that my curiosity about what went on at editorial 
conferences would now be settled. It might, I 
feared, be settled for good. 

When Wednesday came, and the gifted writers 
Started to gather in the secretary’s room, it was 
some comfort to find that I was not the only one 
who'd been caught between wind and water. A 
genial professional countryman, who up till now 
had been happy to send in his jottings about 
grouse, badgers and the habits of the peewit by 
post, was profoundly alarmed at having to put 
in a personal appearance. “What's all this about 
gifted writers?’ he wanted to know. ‘I’m a work- 
ing journalist and I'd like to leave it at that.’ 

I shared his anxiety. ‘If you're a gifted writer,’ 
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I said, ‘you've got to write in a gifted way, and 
I'm not sure either of us is up to it. Have you got 
any ideas?’ If, I thought, there was going to be 
pooling and mutual fertilisation it might not be a 
bad plan to get off to a premature start, though 
my own game-bag was none too full. 

He clammed up immediately. ‘Not a sausage,’ 
he said, clearly demonstrating the gifted writer's 
natural tendency to share his ideas with another. 

We went into the editor’s room. With every 
nerve alert to make an early assessment of the 
speed of the court, I saw that the question of seat- 
ing was probably vital. There weren't enough 
chairs, so that at least three of the gifteds would 
have to sit on a side table, getting cramp, or 
lean against the wall, sliding off into vertigo. 
Furthermore, the sun was blazing in through the 
windows behind the editor’s desk. Several gifteds, 
who'd made a wrong move, were already in bad 
trouble here, either gazing into the glare with 
brisk but stone-blind efficiency, or shading their 
eyes with hands or notebooks, under so much 
pressure already that I gave little for their 
chances. Riding off the fashion editress, I snitched 
a chair in the corner, with my back to the window, 
in the approximate position of left-half to the 
editor's centre-forward. It had several advan- 
tages, in addition to good visibility. It was a 
modest post, withdrawn from the central group, 
indicating more the observer than the active par- 
ticipator. It could also suggest, to those quick 
enough to spot it, that whatever other loyalties 
or alignments of interest might establish them- 
selves the editor and I were, beyond question, 
playing on the same {eam. 

The proceedings opened with the news editor 
reading out from a typewritten schedule a list of 
stories upon which the reporters were already 
working. As we'd all been given a copy of this 
when we came in, and could read it for ourselves, 
its purpose might have been to show that hard 
news-gathering was already going on, and that it 
was up to the features men to match it, if we 
hoped to claim a space in the paper. We let it 
pass without comment. 

The editor lit another cigarette and sat back 
with the relaxed air of a man who knows he’s 
going to be amused and entertained to the point 
of surfeit. ‘Well, chaps, he said, ‘let’s hear all 
your ideas.” 

I thought that silence would probably follow 
this, too, and was deeply shocked to see that 
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nearly all the chaps, including the professional 
countryman, showed a positive eagerness to shove 
in their oars, apologising briskly to one another 
for interrupting and then driving straight on, con- 
sulting copious notes and making it seem that the 
day would not be long enough in which to put 
forward all their ideas. 

Nearly everyone had a new angle on the 
themes which were then current—the export of 
Irish horses and the breathalyser for drunken 
drivers—and made their suggestions with such 
fire that the meeting became seriously animated 
—seriously, that is, for the man who had as yet 
made no contribution to it. I decided to rectify 
this with a light witticism from, as it were, the 
jester’s privileged chair. ‘How about,’ I said, in 
a momentary lull, ‘combining everything into 
one big story, and trying the breathalyser on the 
Irish horses? I’m sure some of them could do 
wen it. ... 

Silence did follow, this time. The silence of 
the tomb, and that’s what it felt like. Buried, six 
feet deep. I had made a cardinal error, one of 
which only a man new to conference work could 
have been guilty—the error of getting yourself 
suspected, however unfairly, of regarding the 
conference as a load of bull’s wool. My care- 
fully chosen position, behind the editor and 
withdrawn from the other, honest workers, now 
seemed to add considerably to the general 
impression that I merely sitting in for 
laughs. I tried to correct this. ‘I wasn’t offering 
it,” I said, ‘as a serious suggestion.’ 

The editor was politeness itself. “What are 
you going to amuse us with this week?’ he asked. 

Under pressure, I made an even worse mistake, 
conference-wise, than the previous one. I started 
the speech mechanism working without knowing 
what the end-product was going to be. ‘I met an 
interesting woman the other evening,’ I said, 
‘who's built a swimming pool in the basement 
of her house in The Boltons. .. .” 


was 


The editor, and the conference, waited expec- 
tantly. As far as they were concerned the launch- 
ing of this idea had got no farther than a loosen- 
ing of the first chock. ‘I was just wondering,’ I 
said, suddenly getting the whole vessel under 
way, ‘what would happen if twenty thousand 
gallons started leaking out. It’s a densely popu- 
lated area. Douglas Fairbanks lives practically 
next door... .” 

The editor liked it. He liked it so much he 
took it away from me and gave it to the news 
editor. “Get one of the reporters on to it,’ he 
said. ‘There’s a good news story there.’ 

I was so relieved to have made an acceptable 
contribution that I forgot, until the very end of 
the meeting, that I'd nothing to write about 
myself. The editor was unworried, eager to go 
into secret session with the advertising manager. 
‘You'll find something,” he said, ‘all right.’ 

What I did find, three days later, was that 
the lady with the swimming pool 
incensed by the suggestion that she was flood- 
ing the Fairbanks basement that she'd threatened 
to put the matter in the hands of her solicitors 
if the slander continued. ‘Do check your facts, 
cock,” said the reporter who'd run into it. ‘It 
saves a lot of trouble in the end.’ 
and because new 
inimitable 
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NEW FOUNDATIONS IN SPAIN 


How she will meet a 
trebled demand for power 


PAIN has won great credit for her achieve- 
ments in industrial expansion during the last 
fifteen years: in particular, steel, cement and engin- 
eering have pushed ahead rapidly—three basic in- 
dustries which make a solid foundation for a strong 
economy. 

It is in the development and use of her electric 
power resources that Spain can point to her most 
telling successes. The plentiful supply of power is 
fundamental to all industrial growth, and Spain 
plans to treble her 1950 consumption of electricity 
by 1963. 

English Electric in Spain 
Britain has had a considerable share in this develop- 
ment, notably as Spain’s principal supplier of hydro- 
electric plant, and The English Electric Company is 
playing a leading part in many enterprises. Dams 
at Salime and Silvon in Asturias to feed hydro- 
clectric power to the industries of the north, power- 
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stations to supply Madrid—for these and other 
projects English Electric has supplied generating 
plant, switchgear and motors, while work is now 
in progress for new stations on the Tagus at 
Torrejon and Valdecaiias, which will together feed 
400,000 kilowatts into the Spanish power network. 
Another project, now completed, is the great 
new steelworks at Avilés. For this, English Electric 
supplied a large varicty of electrical equipment 
under a comprehensive contract. And in the mod- 
ernization of the railways, English Electric has 
built 75 powerful new electric locomotives to haul 
freight in the mountainous areas of the north. 
The relationship is mutually fruitful. Spain 
knows she can depend on the store of technical 
knowledge, skill and research which lie behind 
every contract with English Electric, while English 
Electric gains in Spain further valuable experience, 
which it can use in other countries and at home. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


@HE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, ENGLISH ELECTRIC HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON W.C.2 
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The turbine hall of Salime power-station contains four 
English Electric 50,000-h.p. turbine generating sets, 
Transformers, switchgear and control gear were also 
supplied by English Electric. 





The steel mills of Ensidesa at Avilés. English Electri¢ 
supplied under comprehensive contract electrical equips 
ment for the three rolling mills, including the first bloom 
ing sill twin-drive in Spain. 
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& Sine. ce 
One of the 75 English Electric 3,000-h.p. Co-Co 
electric locomotives supplied to the Spanish National 
Railways (RENFE). 
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style still obstinately refused to come—I 
remained almost entirely silent for the next three 
meetings, sitting modestly in the back row of 
gifteds, facing the full glare of the midday sun. 
At the end of the third one the editor said he’d 
reached the conclusion that inspiration probably 
came more easily to humorous writers when they 
were on their own, and that there’d be no need 


The Churches 





Some of My 


By MONICA 


HE great thing about religious Dissent is that 
& keeps reasonable hours and has a sound 
appreciation of central heating. Speaking as one 
whose churchgoing is habitually carried out in 
the early morning on an empty stomach in a 
bitterly cold building, I can see great charm in 
becoming a sectarian and have my eye on the 
new Unitarian Church in Essex Street. It has 
blissfully comfortable chairs, the congregation 
(judging by numerous appreciative references) 
read the Guardian to a man, lessons are as likely 
to be from T. S. Eliot as from the Bible, and 
every service is followed by public argument 
between the congregation and its ministers, or 
even between ministers and ministers. There are 
no creeds, Christ is not the Son of God and there- 
fore not infallible (‘a supreme example of the 
Jewish genius’ someone called Jesus at Essex 
Street the other night) and God Himself is not 
exempt, I fancy, from the occasional brisk cross- 
examination when occasion seems to demand it. 
The abasements and confessions, prostrations 
and genuflexions, adorations and mysteries of 
more old-fashioned religions have vanished, and 
one is left with an extremely cool religious 
customer, vertical and cerebral. If he does seem 
a bit smug, particularly in patronising references 
to the Roman and Anglican Churches, on the 
other hand he has all the correct liberal reflexes 
on social issues. And goodness knows, that’s 
more than can be said for many an Anglican or 
Roman Catholic. 

Into this congenial atmosphere (air-condi- 
tioned, I forgot to mention) came Lord 
Altrincham last Sunday night, invited to address 
the congregation after several startling articles 
on Christianity in the Guardian. Altrincham’s 
own religion is a pretty unusual one. He dis- 
ipproves of sacraments, will not say any creeds, 
thinks he would have disliked Christ if he had 
known Him personally, and believes that the 
Church of England should fling doctrine over- 
board and settle for intuition and ethics. 

It was the prospect of seeing like meet like 
which lured me dinnerless across London in the 
rain. Here, I thought, is a man coming into his 
spiritual home; and I looked eagerly forward 
to the first sparks of mutual recognition, the 
weeping embraces, the shouts of joy and the 
barbecue of the fatted calf. The only trouble was 
that both sides were under considerable mis- 
apprehensions. The Unitarians were firmly of 
the opinion that Altrincham was an Anglican and 
as such a suitable victim to rub off some old 
scores against the Established Church in a good- 
humoured way. Lord Altrincham also labours 
under the delusion that he is an Anglican. Mis- 
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for me to attend on the following Wednesday. 

The old half-back/centre-forward relationship 
had certainly gone into a decline. A few days 
later it came to pieces altogether, with my being 
sent permanently off the field, but it didn’t sur- 
prise me. 

After twenty years on the touchline you're 
crazy to get into the game. 


Best Friends 


FURLONG 


understandings like these make clear-headed dis- 
cussion difficult. 

The one issue on which both sides turned out 
to be thoroughly united was that the Church of 
England nowadays is just as funny and impos- 
sible as can be. Giving his address under the 
rousing title “Theology is bunk,’ Altrincham said 
he was not a rebel, merely a reformer. His notion 
of reform is decidedly sweeping; for instance, 
removing Ramsey and Coggan from Canterbury 
and York (not enough pastoral experience), 
abandoning the teaching of theology in theologi- 
cal colleges entirely (too academic), and allowing 
everybody into the Church whether they believe 
anything or nothing. 

‘There are, | am convinced, many good poten- 
tial Christians who are forced to be agnostics 
because of the unreasonable attitude of the 
Church.’ 

‘But what do you do,’ asked one fascinated 
lady, ‘when you are in Church and it comes to 
the Creed?’ 

‘One keeps silent,’ replied Lord Altrincham. ‘If 
one was to fly off the handle every time one 
disagreed with some small thing one would never 
succeed in reforming anything.’ 

Once the meeting had been thrown open for 
discussion under the sunny chairmanship of Sir 
Adrian Boult, is was clear Altrincham had made 
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an excellent impression. Compliments were 
bandied about for a bit—‘uplifting,’ ‘inspiring,’ 
‘stimulating, ‘a rare privilege,’ ‘the only voice 
of sanity writing on religion in our national press’ 
—and then, rather in the manner of small boys 
boasting about their dads’ cars, the congregation 
and its ministers set about outbidding Lord 
Altrincham in unorthodoxy. The senior minister 
said he was sure he personally would prefer hell 
to heaven. (‘After ali, all the Popes and Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury will be in heaven.’) The 
junior minister agreed with a man from the floor 
that the Bible is vastly overrated. The senior 
minister saw the move towards Church unity in 
this country as a step towards spiritual dictator- 
ship and authoritarianism. The junior minister 
made that cosy old joke about God reading the 
Guardian. One speaker didn’t think Christianity 
stood a chance against Communism, and another, 
quaint enough to mention the revealed Word of 
God, was put down effectively with a quotation 
from William James. The senior minister found 
himself vastly amused by the droll wording of 
the Nicean and Apostolic Creeds and there 
seemed to be widespread agreement that only a 
fool would really believe in any religious doctrine 
and insist on saying so. 

Fearfully embarrassed by all this doctrinal 
striptease like a virgin at an orgy, I was relieved 
when a fierce, impatient voice broke into the 
discussion. 

‘I'm a Jew. Not an Orthodox Jew or an observ- 
ing Jew, but a Jew, and I came here tonight be- 
cause I want to find out what Christians believe. 
I want to know what God was trying to say 
through Christ. Theology isn’t bunk. It’s God 
revealing Himself—in the Old Testament through 
the history of the Jews, in the New Testament 
through Christ. If Christ is not infallible then 
there’s no point in being a Christian. I came here 
tonight because I wanted to find out what 
Christianity is. I can’t say you've help me much.’ 

Everyone said how very, very nice it was to 
see a Jew around the place and hoped he would 
come again. 
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and in style in the luxury 
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Teething Troubles Edward Samson 
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John Guest 
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Charitable Appeals 
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THE CUSTOMERS CAN WAIT 


Sir,—I have been overseas and have just read your 
January 13 issue, in which you publish an article, 
‘The Customer Can Wait,’ on the recent unofficial 
strike at London Airport. The article suggested that 
BEA and BOAC did not publicly acknowledge the 
inconvenience caused to their customers by the sus- 
pension notices given to certain of their engineérs. 

In fact, the two Corporations were acutely aware 
of the inconvenience resulting from their attitude, 
which was certainly not ‘a very much unspoken one,’ 
as the article declared. 

In a joint announcement issued by the Corpora- 
tions on the day of the stoppage to the press it 
was stated that they greatly regretted any incon- 
venience to the travelling public, but believed ‘that 
only by taking this action now will the interests of 
all those who use their services be safeguarded in 
the future.’ In a subsequent comment to the press, 
before our services were resumed, a similar statement 
was also made.—Yours faithfully, 

F. C. GILLMAN 
Chief Press and Information Officer 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Stratton House, Piccadilly, W1 


[Anybody might think, reading Mr. Gillman’s 
letter, that we had condemned BEA and BOAC 
for taking the stand they did. On the contrary, we 
called it admirable. Mr. Gillman should know that 
announcements to the press are not the same thing 
as keeping the actual travelling passengers (who may 
not see the English papers which print them) in- 
formed.—Editor, Spectator.] 


THE EEC AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


Sir,—I am sorry that the Spectator should have been 
led into error over the attitude of the New Zealand 
Government towards a possible association between 
the United Kingdom and the European Economic 
Community. 

Your issue of Friday, January 20, 1961, carries on 
page 63 the statement that ‘the idea that our 
Commonwealth ties preclude us from joining was 
again knocked on the head by the New Zealand 
Government this week; its new Minister of Trade 
arguing that New Zealand will actually be worse off 
financially if Britain stays out.’ I assume that this 
was based on an item which appeared in the press a 
few days earlier and which purported to be a state- 
ment made by the New Zealand Minister of Trade. 
In fact it was made up in part of statements attri- 
buted to the Minister and in part of gratuitous com- 
ment by the New Zealand correspondent of the 
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newspaper, the two being combined in such a way as 
to create an entirely misleading impression that there 
has been a fundamental change of attitude on the 
part of New Zealand towards the issue under dis- 
cussion. 

Careful examination of the newspaper item will 
show that the Minister’s statement about the signi- 
ficance for New Zealand of an association between 
the United Kingdom and the European Economic 
Community was expressly subject to two important 
stipulations. Mr. Marshall was speaking of the effect 
o New Zealand's interests ‘in the long term,’ and he 
made it plain that even those interests are likely to 
be advanced only if satisfactory arrangements can 
be made for the safeguarding of the New Zealand 
economy in the short term (which could be a con- 
siderable number cf years). It is the doubt that this 
objective can be achieved which underlies the 
attitude of any New Zealand Government. 

In short the important question for New Zealand 
is not whether the United Kingdom should enter 
into an association with the European Economic 
Community (this is a matter for the United Kingdom 
Government), but whether the basis on which the 
association is sought is one that provides adequate 
protection of the legitimate interests of New Zealand. 
—Yours faithfully, 

G. R. LAKING 
Acting High Commissioner for New Zealand 
415 Strand, WC2 


TIME EXPOSURE 


Sir,—There are various questions arising from your 
article and Mr. Vance’s letter. In Mr. Vance’s case, 
the Consul-General in Paris was not informed that 
any charge was being brought against a British sub- 
ject. Nor was he concerned in the process of identi- 
fication and thus had no control over the use made 
of the passport photograph supplied by the British 
Government. 

While I am convinced of the need for international 
police co-operation, little is known about the work- 
ings of Interpol. It appears that our police may be 
acting on behalf of foreign police in ways which are 
in conflict with British methods of investigation, 
identification and justice. Such practices are clearly 
contrary to the interests of the individual and seem 
to by-pass completely some of the functions of our 
overseas representatives. 

Similarly, while there is liaison between police 
forces there should equally be liaison on the legal 
side. Apparently while the British police help in 
the preparation of the case against an accused, 
French courts do not recognise communications 
from British solicitors on the ground that they have 
no status in French law. Here again, surely the 
Consular seryice should be used to ensure that the 
rights of British citizens are protected? 

Finally, there is the question of costs. For most 
people the costs of defence would be prohibitive. 
Charges preferred in foreign countries necessitate 
higher defence costs, yet there is no legal certificate 
available from our courts and there seem to be 
no comparable arrangements made for obtaining 
legal aid—or adequate costs—in France. 

These are questions which go beyond the case 
of Mr. Vance and the French judicial system.— 
Yours faithfully, 

MARTIN ENNALS 
General Secretary 
National Council for Civil Liberties 
293 New Kines Road, SW6 


DONS AND AMATEURS 

Sir,—Your correspondents Denis Henry and B. 
Walker complain in your issue of December 30 that 
I am a member of the ‘Classical Establishment.’ This 
is because I criticised Peter Green’s article on profes- 
sional classical scholars, in one chapter of his recent 
book, for being inaccurate, out-of-date, and con- 
fused. My delight at finding myself credited to any 
‘establishment’ whatever is tempered by regret that 
this empty and moribund cliché should be thus per- 
petuated. I am also accused of being ‘immovably 
smug.’ Well, sir, many of us appear smug under the 
constriction of print; for instance I find the second 
paragraph of your correspondents’ letter smug; but 
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‘immovably’ can be immediately revealed for the 
illogicality it is—by my moving, and accepting, if 
your correspondents assert that it is really so, that 
some classical teachers do speak of ‘the triumph of 
science and barbarism.’ It sounds unlikely, but it 
must indeed be irksome and ludicrous. But is the 
evidence really to be found in the Proceedings of the 
Classical Association, which I don’t read very 
closely? One gets a far better idea, incidentally, of 
contemporary classical scholarship in this country 
by reading the Classical Quarterly, the Journals of 
the Hellenic and Roman Societies, the Annuals of the 
British Schools at Athens and Rome, Phronesis and 
Greece and Rome. 

‘Offers of help from collateral subjects are stiffly 
rejected,’ asserted Mr, Green. I queried this, but your 
correspondents think that ‘for the most part they are 
not even noticed.’ What exactly are these offers that 
ire stiffly rejected or not even noticed? Scientific help 
is eagerly accepted in the archeological sphere, 
philology accepts help from general linguistics, the 
views of modern philosophers and scientists are wel- 
comed in the assessment of ancient science and 
philosophy—who are these anonymous and rejected 
helpers? It is true that many classical scholars sutfer 
the experience of countless other specialists: they 
are too occupied by keeping up with the detailed 
exploration of the ancient world to be ‘at home in 
the world of contemporary . . . social studies’ (who 
in this country is, incidentally? Half a dozen 
people?). Popularisation and re-interpretation in 
contemporary terms can and must continue; but their 
basis must always be the exacting and accurate work 
of historians, archeologists and linguistic critics, 
otherwise they become half-baked. Unfortunately 
the half-baked often has a meretricious appeal, in 
Classics as in many other subjects.—Yours faithfully, 

G. S. KIRK 
§ Park Terrace, Cambridge 


TEETHING TROUBLES 

Sir,—May I attempt, in my ‘excitable way,’ once 
more to further the cause of dental health education, 
in the almost hopeless case of Monica Furlong? 

Is it Professor Slack and I who are inspired by 
a ‘high moral purpose,’ or this illogical lady who 
would be impressed by the need for scrupulous oral 
hygiene only if cleanliness is ‘really next to godli- 
ness?’ 

eeth, I agree, ‘are really not worth so much pas- 
sion’ if we adopt Monica Furlong’s strange reasoning, 
which compares the seriousness of dental disease with 
that of road accidents and sexual crimes against 
children; though thoroughly caring for teeth is worth 
while. 

Monica Furlong’s canvass ‘among all the young 
mothers’ she knows is interesting—at least to her— 
but it hardly provides the kind of conclusions 
acceptable to more experienced investigators whose 
evidence, anyhow, does not support hers. However, 
we must be encouraged to learn that one parent has 
nothing personally against the ‘pretty enough’ 
‘notion’ of cleanliness (this, indeed, is progress). One 
day, perhaps, she will become as obsessed by it— 
even in relation to teeth—as she appears to be by 
godliness and psychology; an uneasy combination of 
standards, to be sure!—Yours faithfully, 

EDWARD SAMSON 
Aldington, 7 Poole Road, Bournemouth 


LIBRARIES AND AUTHORS’ ROYALTIES 


Sir,—In my letter of January 20 I described the 
Public Library as a ‘public racket,’ with many sup- 
porting facts and figures. I note with some surprise 
that the Secretary to the Library Association has 
nothing to say about them. 

My conclusions were that authors and publishers 
should get more from the library traffic, and the 
libraries more from the borrower. Mr. Barry dis- 
misses both because of some rather fanciful practical 
difficulties. Such difficulties, fanciful or not, we are 
willing and eager to discuss, and settle, round a table. 
But eight or nine months ago (long before our Bill 
was finally drafted) Mr. Barry’s Council refused to 
meet us, The methods in our minds were very care- 
fully contrived (and have some library experience 
behind them): but the librarians may well be able to 
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persuade us that we are wrong, or they have some- 
thing better to suggest, We cannot be persuaded by 
sea-lawyers’ letters to the press, The Minister of 
Education said to us in July: ‘The librarians will have 
to do what they are told.’ We have not taken that 
line; but if we are never to meet we must. 

Mr. Barry then goes back to his ‘6d. on the price 
of books for everybody’—which, apart from other 
objections, would leave the public racket exactly as 
it is. | did my best to kill this irrelevant notion on 
January 6. I hope some publisher will try again. 

As I am soon going away, may ! thank you, sir, 
for the space you have kindly given to this affair.— 
Yours faithfully, 

A. P. HERBERT 
12 Hammersmith Terrace, W6 


STAINS ON THE CARPET 


Sir,—The Iranian Embassy and I could go on shout- 
ing ‘liar’ at each other till kingdom come without 
proving anything except that the Embassy sees it as 
its job to represent Iran as a kind of paradise of 


lent 
, But they do it so clumsily. Mr. Vassighy says I was 
prejudiced by the manner of my dismissal from the 
country: I wrote the article several weeks before I 
left. He says I was wrong about the elections: what 
I wrote was accurate when I wrote it. And I don’t 
want to haggle with him over my maid’s wages (it 
was bad enough with her), but even here he tries a 
silly trick with the exchange rates, He says that 
average domestic wages are ‘between 3,000 and 
3,500 rials a month (£15 to £20).’ At the rate of 230 
rials to the pound (and just try buying sterling for 
that) the sterling equivalent comes to something 
considerably lower.—Yours faithfully, 
MICHAEL LEAPMAN 
73 Dartmouth Park Road, NWS 


INDETERMINATE SENTENCES 

Sir,—Prisoners at present cost the good citizen a lot 
of money and on release there is the ever-present risk 
of relapse into crime. The genuine anxiety this causes 
some people and the humanitarian impulses of others 
would be resolved by a penal system in which a man’s 
period of confinement was determined by his fitness 
to return to civilisation. This fitness could be decided 
by a board of doctors, lawyers and criminologists. 
Our prisons could be turned into factories of various 


types—pace the trade unions—and the men paid 


variously according to their work. From this income, 
they could pay for their keep, recompense to some 
extent their victims, save for the day they go out, and 
in. the meantime some would learn a trade and gain 


in a sense of responsibility—and until they do so 
they do not regain their freedom 
Undoubtedly some positions would be difficult to 
staff; but these could be filled from outside, either 
by ex-prison employees who have not become settled 
or by good citizens whose influence may be of help. 
This would not satisfy the blood lust of those who 
want flogging or hanging as vengeance or for other 
reasons, but then far-sightedness is rarely among 
their attributes. I do not presume to understand the 
legal position, but long sentences, before which the 
Lord Chief Justice hesitates, and more ready re- 
missions as you suggest, would obviate the need for 
sentence at the Queen’s Pleasure.—-Yours faithfully, 
R. M. PIGACHE 
Officers’ Mess, Royal Air Force, Eastleigh, Nairobi, 
Kenya, BFPO 10 


KIRK AND NATION 

Sik—In his review of my short history of the Re- 
formed Church of Scotland, Kirk and Nation, Dr. 
Gordon Donaldson has accused me of ‘gross errors.’ 
This almost papal denunciation may have misled 
some of your readers. May I point out what these 
as detailed by Dr. Donaldson, seem to 
amount to? They are: 

1. That my book differed in its emphasis from one 
of the others dealt with in his article, Fathers of the 
Kirk, to which Dr. Donaldson himself contributed 
an interesting and certainly quite un-Presbyterian 
chapter. 

2. That I used the word ‘erastianism’ in its usual 
dictionary sense and the word ‘democracy’ in a sense 


‘ ’ 
errors, 
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which in fact I was careful to point out as unsuitable. 

3. That I said that the Church of Scotland re- 
cognises no Head but Christ. This is an indisputable 
fact and a crucial one in the Kirk’s history. 

4. (Apparently.) That I did not sufficiently 
emphasise the difference between churches which 
claim to be Catholic and independent, such as the 
Churches of Rome and Scotland, and those which 
are controlled to some extent by the representatives 
of the lay community—for example, Ivan the 
Terrible, Hitler or the MPs who rejected the 
Anglican Revised Prayer Book. In fact this contrast 
is repeatedly referred to in my book, as it must be in 
any intelligible account of Scottish church history. 

May I add that no one has done more than Dr. 
Donaldson himself to develop, with real learning 
and ingenuity, the anti-Presbyterian legend my re- 
ference to which seems to have annoyed him?— 
Yours faithfully, 

J. M. REID 
33 Polnoon Street, Eaglesham, Renfrewshire 


FROM HERE TO OBSCENITY 

Sir,—After reading Alan Brien’s entertaining article 
‘From Here to Obscenity,’ I took up my book 
(Thomas Moore's Memoirs) and found entered in his 
journal on February 4, 1819: 

‘Read Wycherley’s Country Wife; an admirable 
comedy, but the foundation of its plot makes it not 
only unactable, but even unreadable, except by men.’ 
—Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN HILL 
7 Clarendon Road, Holland Park, WI] 


* 


Sir,—I was not entirely sure whether the article en- 
titled ‘From Here to Obscenity’ in your issue of 
January 20 was a criticism of a pamphlet by Messrs. 
Allsop and Pitman or simply an extract from Alan 
Brien’s memoirs. There appeared to be some con- 
fusion between the two, However, I was delighted 
to learn that Mr. Brien is such a progressive fellow 
—against the licensing laws, bureaucracy, censorship, 
the House of Lords, the immortality of the soul, and 
the National Theatre; and I can only hope that his 
translation to the Sunday Telegraph will provide him 
with even greater opportunities for the furtherance 
of these numerous causes which he has at heart.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 
2 Westbourne Park Road, W2 


* 


Sir,—There is no need for Alan Brien to go back to 
Chaucer's seven-letter word ‘qucynte.’ In the Penguin 
Canterbury Tales, Neville Coghill uses the admirable 
synonym ‘quim,’ which has the apposite four letters 
and is mellifluous in comparison with D, H. 
Lawrence's vulgarism. Also (with the other) the 
word was in common use in the West Country 
regiment with which I served forty-five years ago. 
Oddly enough, neither word did a callow youth any 
harm. Things must have names in the vernacular 
tongue, The Latin alternative, although admirably 
descriptive, offended, and offends, me more. It seems 
up-stage rather than ob scenus.—Yours faithfully, 

S. T. HUNT 
Orpines, Wateringbury, Kent 


* 


Sir,—-Surely Alan Brien can distinguish between 
a device for expressing strong opinions and a desire 
actually to bludgeon the populace? His complaints 
against our dictatorial attitude would be equally 
applicable to the Good Fairy in sentences begin- 
ning: ‘If I had three wishes . . .—Yours faithfully, 

KATHARINE WHITEHORN 
London, NW3 


CHARITABLE APPEALS 

Sir,—Hardly a day passes without the post bringing 
One or more appeals from charitable institutions. {n 
my experience the number of these circulars has 
increased enormously in recent years. Perhaps as a 
result of sending donations from time to time, my 
name has got on to various mailing lists. But whereas 
one might respond with a cheque to the occasional 
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The Younghusband mission to Tibet 
‘brilliantly recreated’. SPECTATOR 
‘Reads like an unputdownable thriller, 
taut with the poised drama of history.’ 

GUARDIAN 
‘I vehemently recommend this en- 
thralling book.’ RAYMOND MORTIMER 
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A Fly-Switch 
from the 
Sultan 


‘To Grimble of the Islands add Bates 
of Tanganyika. Here, into the dark of 
Africa, come laughter and sympathy 
with the effect of Pacific sunshine.’ 
ERIC LINKLATER 

“Congratulations. This is the real 
thing. Your stories give a wonderful 
picture of Africa seen through the eyes 
of a young colonial administrator.’ 
ALEC WAUGH 
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‘No more delightful cameo of the last 
days of the old Queen has been 
carved.’ THE TIMES 
‘A delightful human document. Miss 
Lutyens has earned our thanks for 
publishing this book.’ 

HAROLD NICOLSON 
‘Books such as this remain the very 
stuff of history.’ YORKSHIRE POST 
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letter—they all appear to be worthy of support—the 
likely reaction to a continual spate of appeals is to 
put them in the wastepaper-basket, unread. One can’t 
respond to all. 

How is one to discriminate? There is no means of 
knowing how deserving of support some of these 
organisations are, or how efficiently the funds are 
administered. It is not difficult to compose a heart- 
rending letter or to devise a leaflet showing aged 
folk, crippled people, wretched children or emaciated 
animals. It is not, in fact, beyond the bounds of 
possibility that some of these appeals may be little 
more than rackets. I would like to suggest that all 
genuine charitable organisations should not only be 
registered as such, but that a registration mark or 
crest (such as one sees on the windows of antique 
shops: Member of the British Antique Dealers’ 
Association) should be displayed both on the letter 
and on the envelope, 

Secondly, in spite of protests in the press, certain 
organisations continue to send, unrequested, five or 
ten shillings’ worth of stickers for use on Christmas 
letters. This imposes a quite unwarrantable obligation 
on the recipient to pay up or return the stickers, 
when he may already be subscribing to various other 
charities as much as he wishes to give. It is an irrita- 
tion to the busy and an embarrassment to the poor. 
Originally, I returned the stickers with a letter of 
mild protest—but, foolishly as it turned out, en- 
closed a small cheque. The following year the number 
increased, Obviously, from their point of view, the 
ruse had worked. Now I put all such stickers straight 
into the wastepaper-basket, and shall continue to do 
so, I shall not furthermore subscribe to any organisa- 
tion that I know is making a nuisance of itself in this 


way.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN GUEST 
London, SW1 
SENSIBILITY 


Sir,—-In his review of 7. S. Eliot and the Idea of 
Tradition, Frank Kermode stated that I did not ‘look 
critically at the “dissociation of sensibility,” offering a 
version which is almost undiluted Hulm:.’ This is 
incorrect. Professor Kermode may dislike Hulme’s 
attitude and also mine but they are different, though 
related. 

Nor is it true that I ‘identify the origins of dis- 
sociation with the Protestant Revolt'—it was not 
Protestantism that destroyed the Christian vision of 
man’s destiny, it was secular humanism. The breaking 
of Christendom accelerated the growth of secularism 
but did not cause it. This point is made clear in my 
book, 

In my opinion the ‘dissociation of sensibility’ is 
not a myth, it is a rather vague label for a change 
which really took place in European artistic sensibi- 
lity. I am perfectly prepared to demonstrate what I 
mean, using simple examples.—Yours faithfully, 

SEAN LUCY 
The Abbey House, Beckington, Somerset 


WHICH COMES FIRST? 

Sik,—Nicholas Davenport is wrong in saying of the 
FBI'S recent conference at Brighton that ‘the im- 
portant industrialists there assembled all insisted 
that “growth comes first.” ’ It is true that this was 
the view of the study group—one of five into which 
the conference divided—which concerned itself with 
growth; but the procedure of the conference did not 
provide for the elicitation of the views of the full 
assembly on the various groups’ conclusions. 

The work of the study group on growth is to be 
taken further by a special committee, and when this 
reports the FBI may take up a position on the sub- 
ject. It is certainly untrue to say that the FBI is 
at present committed to any view upon it. On the 
other hand, it has more than once in recent years 
made statements which could be construed to mean 
‘the £ comes first.’ If ‘growth comes first’ really 
meant, as Mr. Davenport appears to think, ‘let the 
£ rip,’ the FBI would be most unlikely to give it 
approval.—Yours faithfully, 

A. A. SHENFIELD 
Economic Director 
Federation of British Industries 
2/ Tothill Street, SW1 
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Scenes from Provincial Life 


By 


It is not only Musica 
Viva that has lately de- 
monstrated Liverpool's 
fertility in the devising of 
new ideas. The other 
day, at its own concert 
hall, the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic came up with 
a clever experimental 
solution to the problem 
of provincial opera. 
Bizet’s one-act Doctor 
Miracle, preceded by 
Facade, was performed on several evenings in 
the series of Merseyside Industrial Concerts. By 
means of a gay box set, designed by Peter Rice, 
and topped by its own miniature proscenium 
arch, the platform of the Philharmonic Hall was 
transmogrified into a stage, with orchestra and 
conductor tucked away to one side, in darkness, 
playing from lighted music stands, as in an opera 
pit. One was, to a remarkable extent, in the 
theatre; the concert-hall environment only made 
that magic square of light and artifice and ani- 
mation more magnetic and compelling. Adroitly 
played by Alexander Young, Anna Pollak, 
Jacqueline Delman and Jess Walters, the whole 
thing sparkled with atmosphere, and the Liver- 
pudlians lapped it up. 

It may be argued that Dr. Miracle makes 
things easy for a non-operatic audience, too easy 
to be a good test, since it belongs to that dubious 
genre (of which A Dinner Engagement is the 
latest and unloveliest @€ample) whose humour 
chiefly consists in laughing none too subtly up 
its sleeve at the conventions of opera itself—a 
genre which, as in this work, splits its sides at 
the very notion of an interminable ensemble 
on the cooking of omelettes. But what is in 
doubt is not the potential appetite of provincial 
audiences—in Liverpool or anywhere else—for 
opera, but the means of beginning to satisfy it. 
The provinces leap at the chance of opera when- 
ever they get it. This is proved by the successful 
tours of the Sadler’s Wells twin companies, which 
spend about half of their time outside London 
(sometimes in theatres of nightmare imprac- 
ticability), also by the impressive increase in 
the demand for the Arts Council's ‘Opera for 
All,” an organisation which now comprises two 
separate, independent companies, each with its 
own stage manager, cast of singers, pianist, 
props and pantechnicon. ‘Opera for All’ gave a 
taste of what it can do at a demonstration in 
London recently. Two scenes from Cinderella, 
somewhat gingerly played, just failed to inject 
theatrical life and illusion into the shallow stage 
and plain drapes of Westminster Technical 
College; but the performance of I/ Tabarro was 
a revelation of the dramatic force that can be 
generated by a talented cast drilled into an en- 
semble and using a skilful but rudimentary set, 
the minimum lighting and a single piano. 

Besides giving a glimpse of opera to people 
whose acquaintance with the medium had ended 
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where it began, at Merrie England, ‘Opera for 
All’ fulfils in a small way a vital need in our 
musical life: it offers an early training ground 
for young singers; several respected names in 
London opera—Patricia Kern and Josephine 
Veasey, for instance—cut their teeth on Figaros 
and Barbers in remote village halls. 

One way and another, much of England is 
covered by touring. But touring is not enough. 
It is a temporary, superficial experiment. What 
the provinces are crying out for—and public 
taste, as so often, is ahead of its gross municipal 
embodiment—are permanent regional centres 
shared between a number of large towns. A week 
of touring opera creates a buzz of excitement, 
but no permanent interest. An established opera 
company is the ideal focus and generator of local 
musical energy. A handful of them set up in 
different parts of England would make all the 
difference to the dog’s life of our few provincial 
orchestras, which are forced into the ludicrous 
situation of aiming at a higher and higher num- 
ber of engagements in order to survive as 
economic institutions even while destroying them- 
selves as artistic organisms. In 1959-60 the Hallé 
gave 244 concerts, an average of five a week. The 
Northern Sinfonia Orchestra, a group of youth- 
ful players who have just made a vigorous début 
at the Festival Hall, have a schedule of only sixty 
concerts in the present season, and the bloom of 
enthusiasm—if not always of refinement—is 
strong on their playing. It may not be quite fair 
to compare the zest of their performance of 
Beethoven's Second Symphony—a Zest which was 
partly vitiated by Mr. Michael Hall’s frenziedly 
fast tempi—with the weary routine of the Halleé’s 
performance of the Fourth in London this week. 
But it is the artistic result which counts, and 
though the Hallé made amends later in the same 
concert with a glowing and sumptuous account 
of the Enigma Variations, the difference between 
the two Beethoven performances was a clear re- 
flection of the difference between sixty and 244. 

With a guarantee of regular operatic work 
and a more settled existence (nothing saps morale 
and erodes artistic standards so much as incessant 
touring) the prospect of provincial orchestral 
music would be transformed. So would the state 
of English singing. | am convinced that its rela- 
tive poverty has nothing to do with climate, little 
to do with ‘national temperament,’ quite a lot 
to do with the amateurish, not totally committed 
attitude towards the artistic profession learnt at 
our academies and the ineptitude of much of the 
voice training purveyed there, but most of all to 
do with the vast dearth of opportunity for steady 
continuous experience between the teacher's 
studio and the stage at Sadler’s Wells and Covent 
Garden. A system of provincial opera houses 
would produce the singers to operate it. Mean- 
while, until our pipe-dreams body forth the forms 
of things unknown (in England, if not in Ger- 
many), the venture at Liverpool is most instruc- 
tive. Of the orchestra’s Musica Viva 
pioneering in London, more anon. 
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Christian in New York City 


By BAMBER 


Fairy Tales of New York. 
(Comedy.) — Master- 
piece. (Royalty.) — 
We're Just Not Prac- 
tical. (Stratford, East.) 
—The Importance of 
Being Oscar. (Royal 
Court.) 

SHIRLEY MAcLAINE, the 

highest bouncing oddball 

of them all, described 
herself when she was 
over here a few months 
ago as a kook. J. P. Donleavy is another brilliant 
kook from America and in Fairy Tales of New 
York he has dished up a weirdly exciting evening 
meal. It consists of four almost entirely discon- 
nected scenes, roughly corresponding to a menu 
of bird’s-nest soup (‘Helen’), prime beaf steak 
very, very rare (‘The Interview’), roly-poly pud- 
ding (‘The Knockout’) and, to complete the even- 





| ing, the lightest of meringues (‘Peach Shoes’). 
| Nobody would choose these four dishes to make 


a well-rounded meal and nobody could expect 
Donleavy’s four scenes to add up to a play. Yet, 
miraculously, they do—even though there is no 
narrative and the hero is the only character to 
appear in more than one of the scenes. 

The miracle is partly due to the consistent tact 
of Mr. Donleavy’s kookery. His script is full of 
the gentlest surprises, he never takes the obvious 
satirical line that leads to brash extravagance. 
Most satirists would jump at the idea of a per- 
sonnel officer whose jargon conceals a total lack 
of interest in persons. Donleavy’s man uses the 
jargon (‘we've gotta try and reconstruct this rela- 


| tionship’ and ‘can’t we galvanise this into a new 


situation?’), but he has a very warm heart; the 


| humour and irony come from his attempts to 


use the jargon to express it. Similarly, in this 
play it is the undertaker who is career-conscious 


| (I went through Mortician School when I came 


out of the army’) and the industrial executive 
who is acutely aware of death. In some moods 
Mr. Donleavy can out-Ionesco Eugene; in others 
he out-Simpsons N. F. The girl, bewildered by a 
smart restaurant, restrains our impatient hero 
with: ‘We come from the same background. Our 
backgrounds are medium and middling. We can’t 


| be sure that we're right.” A gymnast, accused of 





homosexuality, retorts angrily: ‘I got six kids. 
I don’t have time to be a homosexual.’ 

Even so, these fairy tales might have seemed 
just a well-knit revue, but for the brilliant direct- 
ing and acting in this production. Philip Wise- 
man’s direction matches the cool precision of 
Donleavy’s writing. There is never an inch of 
superfluous furniture or movement. Nothing is 
overstressed, and his black-outs come brutally, 
briskly, brilliantly in the slight pause when one 
is waiting for the traditional black-out line. As in 
the writing, surprise works both ways. The un- 
expected comes, the expected doesn’t. The effect 
is exhilarating, and Wiseman’s cast deserves all 
his skill. Barry Foster plays with the minimum 
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of effort and the maximum of effect the 
disillusioned young hero whose vision of the 
world (as if through yellow polaroid lenses— 
jaundiced but not sick, dark yet very 
colours the whole play. 

All the other male parts are taken by Robert 
Ayres and Harry Towb, each of whom ends the 
evening With a royal straight flush of cameo per- 
formances to his credit. They don’t disguise 
themselves at all for their different parts— 
another routine theatrical pleasure dispensed 
with—but each plays the same type of character 
throughout. Robert Ayres, heavy, responsible, 
serious, is always the boss; Harry Towb, volatile 
and warm-hearted, the bossed. So their per- 
formances provide yet another sense of form and 
unity in this strange play. 

One further merit of this pilgrim’s progress 
through New York City (it is presumably no 
accident that the hero is, like Bunyan’s, called 
Christian) is that there can be more of it. These 
four incidents are an arbitrary number which 
happen to fill an evening in the theatre. With 
luck this same company will be able to bring us, 
in two years’ time, More Fairy Tales of New 
York. Meanwhile the four in this first edition 
are the coolest since Thurber and shouldn't be 
missed. 

The subject of Masterpiece cries out for 
Brechtian treatment. What is esthetic value? 
Can it be separated from the other two values 
of a work of art, historical and financial? Can 
we have a purely esthetic response to a painting. 
or are We inevitably cultural animals, conditioned 
by our knowledge of art and history? Van 
Meegeren’s forgeries of Vermeer bring up these 
fascinating questions and many others, but the 
authors of Masterpiece concentrate instead 
on Van Meegeren’s personal problems and 
motives. Only in the last ten minutes do they 
pose the wider questions, and then they wriggle 
away with the semi-mystical conclusion that Van 
Meegeren’s Christ at Emmaus was a masterpiece, 
but that he ‘became Vermeer’ while painting it. 
They thus reduce an extraordinary subject to an 
ordinary play. A leaf from Brecht’s notebooks 
would also have spared us much ranting by) 
minor characters under major stresses. 

Coming at this particular season, We're Just 
Not Practical can perhaps be explained as Joan 
Littlewood’s annual sale. She seems to have put 
into this boiler-room and boarding-house farce 
all the loose ends, stray cuttings and discon- 
tinued lines from her recent productions on a 
strict Everything Must Go basis. Very little of 
it does go, though there are excellent comic 
performances by Amelia Bayntum, Stephen Cato 
and Roy Kinnear in the best Littlewood 
style—a style poised delicately somewhere be- 
tween the Berliner Ensemble and charades at a 
children’s tea party. Perhaps this parody of itself 
will clear the air at Theatre Workshop. Several 
of the local ideas have recently become mere 
gimmicks, particularly in the hands of the Little- 
wood disciples. One shouldn’t, for example, need 
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to point out that a dull conversation is not 
redeemed by having the actors jive round the 
place as they chat. 

Michael Mac Liammoir is back in London 
for a short time with the green carnation still in 
his button-hole and Oscar Wilde in his bones. 


Television 
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The Importance of Being Oscar is not just a 
recital, nor a mere impersonation; it is a com- 
pact, critical biography. Its brilliance, even apart 
from Mr. Mac Liammoir’s virtuoso acting, is that 
the prose in which he tells the story and links 
his extracts is as witty and polished as Wilde’s. 


Viewer’s Digest 


By PETER FORSTER 


Haziitt has a_ useful 

phrase somewhere about 

a performance which was 

‘a whoie thing’: but it is 

becoming a feature of 

television that we must 

V commonly accept what 

~ are not whole perfor- 

mances at all. Stage plays 

are perforce cut for the 

briefer traffic of the 

screen, so doing actors 

and playwrights out of 

opportunities, and those excerpts from West End 

productions which grateful managements bestow 
upon the BBC can be sadly misleading. 

Between these types, however, come the pro- 
grammes which palm off as evidence for judg- 
ment what is really but the merest viewer's digest; 
the distortion is no less great because the pro- 
gramme may be enjoyable. For instance, few who 
saw the half-hour televised excerpt from Michael 
Mac Liammoir’s one-man show at the Royal 
Court can have realised quite how lop-sidedly he 
plugs his conception of Wilde as a Wolfenden 
Hamlet for two and a half hours in the theatre. 
(Also, so far as the ‘handbag’ scene in the 
Importance is concerned, | am bound to say I 
think it goes even better with more than one 
actor.) 

As for the nibbles from the Arts Theatre's 
Three in last Sunday's Monitor, my own regret 
is that they did not begin to convey the suffocat- 
ing mediocrity of those poor little apologies for 
plays; but even those who take a contrary view 
can hardly claim that the atmosphere of Mr. 
Pinter’s grim, impenetrable parable was truly 
conveyed by the first few lines, which had Emlyn 
Williams and Alison Leggatt worrying over 
which plant was convolvulus. True, it was then 
most entertaining to have Mr. Williams explain- 
ing how, as an actor, he understood ‘from inside’ 
what Mr. Pinter meant, though if he were to be 
asked from outside what the play was about, ‘I 
really wouldn’t be able to tell you.’ How vague 
can a vague get? Still, he was at his most sly and 
charming in his attempt to bridge the gap be- 
tween old and new in the theatre, and when he 
remarked that Messrs. Mortimer, Simpson and 
Pinter proved to be men who ‘looked as clean as 
a whistle,” one could only hope that the words 
Were instantly cabled to Switzerland for the com- 
fort of Mr. Coward. 

But the real point in the context of television 
is that the viewer without access to either of the 
very small theatres in which these entertainments 
are being played had utterly insufficient grounds 





on which to decide about their nature. (The 
possible excuse that Monitor was paying tribute 
to Mr. Williams’s versatility won't wash in view 
of the line of questioning, which was mainly 
about the plays.) Likewise, the regular pro- 
grammes about feature movies deal in snippets 
no less deceptive for often being fun. There are 
three of these. Nevile Barker’s weekly Close-Up 
(A-R) sometimes amounts to little more than a 
roundabout plug for one of the week’s new films. 
Mr. Derek Prowse’s features (BBC) deal more 
with Film as Art, while Mr. Robert Robinson’s 
Picture Parade (BBC) takes its aim somewhere 
between the two. 

Each of these programmes is congenial to 
watch and performs a service of sorts. Up to a 
point it may claim to keep viewers informed; 
beyond that point it provides free advertising for 
competitors which must be gladly received. 
Sometimes, though, this has a boomerang effect, 
because excerpts fail to make a full impact, being 
bereft of either theatre atmosphere or wide- 
screen and colour, so that no viewer tempted out 
to a playhouse or cinema should be surprised if 
what he sees there bears little resemblance to 
what he saw on TV. 


Cinema 


Limits of 
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For producers the implication of all this is 
surely plain: the proper business of television 
men is television. 


Sackcloth 


AST week I wrote in this column about the 

background and profits of a popular televi- 
sion programme, using Val Parnell’s Sunday 
Night at the London Palladium as my example. 
The figure I gave for the programme’s advertising 
revenue over the entire network (£53,000) may, I 
understand, be an under-estimate, but I was 
wrong to state that it goes to ATV; as contractors 
for the London area, they expect to take some- 
thing under £14,000. The cost of putting on Beat 
the Clock (which runs for an average of nine 
minutes, not, as I thought, for a third of the 
show) is in the region of £600 to £800, not £300 
to £400. The Palladium features in the Flash 
commercial—as one of a series of famous Lon- 
don institutions, including Waterioo Station; but 
Mr. Parnell’s name is nowhere mentioned. Mr. 
Lew Grade is a director of ATV but his brother, 
Mr. Leslie Grade, is not, and has not been. 
Excerpts from actual Palladium shows have been 
seen in a condensed version after a couple of the 
Christmas pantomimes, but they are not other- 
wise shown on TV. 

I am assured, too, that there has been no 
economy drive over such matter as first-class rail 
fares and office staff; the regulations drawn up 
three years ago have not been amended. 

The facts and figures were offered in good 
faith, on the basis of information supplied to me 
by sources I trusted. But I do not wish to beat 
about the bush, led alone the clock; the responsi- 
bility for the inaccuracies is mine, and I owe 
an apology to Mr. Parnell and ATV. 

P. P. 


Normality 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Mark. (Carlton.) 

OnE solitary voice, as far 
as I remember (not, I am 
sorry to say, mine), was 
raised in all the noise 
over that dubiously in- 
tentioned film, Never 
Take Sweets from a 
Stranger, to say some- 
thing like: ‘But what 
about the man who 
abducts and rapes these 
little girls? What can be 
done to help him, to save him from it?’; most 
of us were far too busy (in spite of Humbert 
Humbert, at just about the same time) being 
appalled at the little girls’ fate to worry over- 
much about Aim. Now comes a very much better 
film, The Mark (director: Guy Green; ‘X’ certi- 
ficate), to present the problem from the man’s 
point of view; or rather to explain, to under- 
stand, to suggest a cure and perhaps a way out: 
a film much more sincere and honest and un- 





sensational than the other, and pointing no par- 
ticular moral except the moral of humanity. 

No one is going to suggest, thank heaven, that 
anyone should see it for strictly practical reasons 
(as people suggested that little girls should be 
shown the earlier film as a warning against 
friendly old gentlemen); but it wouldn't hurt any- 
one who grunts and rumbles at the thought of 
sexual aberration to see its psychiatrist at work 
discovering—or suggesting, rather—the reasons 
for it, or the mad disgust and fear of ordinary 
people faced with it in someone they know and 
even love. I suppose the film’s most harrowingly 
intentioned moment (and, surprisingly, it comes 
off) is when Ruth, having accepted, forgiven, 
understood everything in the man she loves, sees 
her small daughter rush up to hug him and 
screams: ‘Stop.’ It is the sort of shock the cinema 
can give as nothing else can. (Incidentally the 
similarity of the circumstances to Humbert’s 
gives an added point: has Ruth, widow with a 
pretty young daughter, courted by the man with 

(Continued on page 152) 
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Penguins complete their Lawrence collection 


With Lady Chatierley’s Lover, the publication of the Lawrence corpus in 
Penguins is now virtually complete—twenty-iwo books in all, com- 
prising novels, short sto lies, essays, poems, letters, and travel books. 
The first Penguin Lawrence, The Prussian Officer, appeared in 1945. It was 
followed by ten books in 1950, the tenth anniversary of Lawrence’s 
death, and in 1960, the twentieth anniversary, by the remaining eleven. 
During this period Lawrence’s reputation, already high, has grown 
apace. Even today his importance cannot be wholly measured, but 
his place as one of the truly great English writers is secure. 
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a penchant for small girls, read her Lolita, do 
you suppose?) 

The Celluloid Psychiatrist is one of those 
characters (like the Sheriff, or the Teenage Were- 
wolf, or the Boy Hero’s Dog) long familiar to 
filmgoers. He looks like (say) Herbert Lom in 
The Seventh Veil and has a capacious bag of 
tricks called the subconscious into which he takes 
us for flashback dives. There we plunge into 
surprises like schoolroom rape or cannibalism, 
and, after a few goes, out we come, exhausted 
but triumphant, with an abrupt solution; then 
radiant smiles, clinches, ‘normality’: Freud’s in 
his heaven, all’s right with the flicks, how restful 
and reassuring! Now The Mark is as far re- 
moved from that as the average fictional teenage 
werewolf is from Holden Caulfield, and if we 
ever see a film psychiatrist in action so convinc- 
ingly, so deftly yet—in a sense—so explicitly, I 
shall be surprised. It doesn’t sound too promising 
to say that we keep having flashbacks within 
flashbacks: i.e., hero in the present remembers 
his ‘group therapy’ sessions in prison and, 
through them, what he remembered there; but 
the result is convincing. For one thing, the 
psychiatrist is no smug know-all, but human, 
fallible, a suggester, purposefully non-advisoty, 
not a wise setter-on-life’s-path. And so what he 
does isn’t explaining so much as interpreting, 
clarifying; and, with no hard line between ‘ill’ 
and ‘well,’ ‘normal’ and ‘abnormal,’ puts things, 
not into amoral woolliness but into a kind of 
charitable perspective. 


A lot of the credit (apart from an admirable 
script) must go to Rod Steiger’s playing and 
personality as Dr. McNally, the psychiatrist with 
—while he is treating others—pre-matrimonial 
nerves himself. I’ve thought Mr. Steiger atroc- 
iously mannered in the past, but here he hits the 
part off beautifully: kind without cosiness, tough 
without truculence, intelligent, and humble above 
all, and quite without the psychiatric air—broody, 
velvet-eyed, purring—usually affected on the 
screen. His dives into the sick man’s past are 
made with skill and delicacy: can you imagine, 
for instance, putting the CEdipus complex into 
visual terms in the person of a child of five and 
his parents, and bringing it off? Unfortunately, 
though, the film cheats (is it censorship or too 
much sympathy?) by making the man not really 
guilty in the first place. He has spent three years 
in gaol, but only, it turns out, for taking a child 
for a drive and being met by the angry neigh- 
bours when he gets home again; not guilty of 
rape in fact, but only in intention (while the 
child cowers he is sick over a wall). This softens 
the effect of all his future actions and turns a 
credible situation into something of a conven- 
tionally filmish one, involving legal injustice in 
the first place. 


Guy Green’s direction gets over all sorts of 
problems of style and manages to be visually 
suggestive without being prurient, and most of 
the time to keep one’s sympathy, one’s humanity, 


where they ought to be. He is even able to give’ 


an impression of danger without sinisterness, of 
mental sickness without horror. In fact, few films 
could be less, in the strict sense, horrific than 
this one. My own reservation, when I saw the 
film, was that I was almost invariably irritated 
by both his hero and his heroine—Stuart Whit- 
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man and Maria Schell, who contrived, as people, 
to bore and bother me and whose love I could 
hardly believe in, or at any rate believe that it 
mattered. Much more convincing were the 
smaller parts: Paul Rogers as the office rival, 
Brenda de Banzie as the landlady, Donald 
Houston as the loathsome reporter muck-raking 
‘in the public interest,’ Donald Wolfit as the 
office boss. 

I didn’t for a moment believe in the hero’s 
marvellous office efficiency, either, but that’s a 
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small point, like the terrible clothes they put on 
the heroine. Details apart, this is a satisfactory 
treatment of an almost untreatable theme, 
sincerely and, if you can believe me, even 
pleasantly done; and, in stressing the fact that we 
all have at least some of the ‘abnormal,’ or at 
least anti-social, impulses, and that being ‘normal’ 
just means managing to contain and order them, 
it takes away, as few things could—in its use of 
dreams especially—the barriers between people 
of varying mental states. 


Tokyo Noes 


By CLIVE BARNES 


THERE were long mo- 
ments during Tokyo 
1961 at the London 


Coliseum when I would 
have welcomed a few 
insurgent Japanese stu- 


dents running up the 
aisles with ‘Americans 
Go Home!’ banners. 


Certainly if this dance- 
musical gives an accurate 
picture of modern Tokyo 
—and I am assured by 
people who know Tokyo that it does—whatever 
political and economic advantages have accrued 
to Japan through its coca-colonisation by the 
United States, its effect on Japan’s popular cul- 
ture seems to have been to make Tokyo an 
adjoining suburb of San Francisco’s Chinatown. 

Of course, there is a certain cuteness, a quaint 
exOticism, in seeing a miniature red-hot momma 
in a flowered kimono belting out a pop-song with 
diligent, even admirable, mimicry. Equally, tired 
expense accounts who would not cross the street 
to see the long-stemmed, mechanised kicking of 
the Tiller Girls or the Radio City Rockettes, may 
find that the same jerking, impersonal knees 
produce a new frisson when attached to a 
lepidopterist’s collection of forty madam butter- 
flies. But all this is not so far from that feeling 
of distasteful amusement you get when you come 
across a sad-looking café in a Spanish seaside 
village that advertises a ‘cup of tea just like 
mother makes!’ 

I wonder what audience Tokyo 196] is hoping 
to attract? It is basically a dance show, but any- 
one remembering the glories of the Japanese 
Kabuki dancers, and naively hoping to see again 
just something of that petrified beauty, is in for 
a shock. The dancing here comes in all shapes 
and flavours, from tap to ballet, and although it 
utilises no fewer than five choreographers (all 
grouped together in the small programme credits, 
below the name of the stage manager, but com- 
fortably above the box-office staff and the Jeyes’ 
Fluid) not one of them seems worthy of the 
money that has been showered on the show. 
There is a parody of Swan Lake, set in the back 
streets of Tokyo—with Odette, presumably as a 
whore, Rothbart as her pimp, and Siegfried as 
the back-street Galahad who takes her away 
from ‘all that.’ While Tchaikovsky materialises, 
somewhat battered, through the saxophones, 





there are merry hints of the original Ivanov 
choreography (the Dance of the Cygnets for be- 
jeaned and be-sweatered Japanese street-girls is 
a collector’s item) and the whole thing is mildly 
amusing for those who know the ballet well. 
Other theatregoers will, I suspect, find it tedious, 
and a small voice inside me suggests that it was 
not meant to be funny, merely original 

Much the same is true of the Don Quixote pas 
de deux, which regular ballet-goers will find dis- 
concertingly comic. It takes the Minkus music, 
and the same Oboukoff choreography that is 
used by the Royal Ballet, but splits it up between 
six dancers and a madly enthusiastic corps, all 
of whom are o’er-parted but battle their way 
through with a grit and determination we so 
often ascribe parochially to the true British. 
There are two dance-dramas (one is school of 
Gene Kelly, while the other has apparently been 
educated privately), and a few unfortunate excur- 
sions into muddy paddy-fields of modern jazz- 
dancing. A dreary folk-dance (so they say) has 
the grace to be performed before an enlarge 
Hokusai print, and there is a Samurai sword 
dance on a strictly cabaret level. 

Cabaret is doubtless the key to it all. This is 
really a huge, extravagant cabaret with no 
expense spared, many sumptuously beautiful 
costumes (here the natural Japanese taste for 
theatrical spectacle remains unimpaired by any 
anxiety to copy Western models), pretty girls 
with beguiling geisha smiles and, best of all, an 
excitingly staged car ride called ‘Speed Maniacs.’ 
With a couple of suicide drivers in a car on stage 
shown against a cinema back-projection of 
flashing roads and scenery, this is a must for 
anyone wishing to titillate his death-wish. 

It was a sad occasion at Covent Garden last 
Friday, when the young Spanish dancer, Pirmin 
Trecu, gave his farewell performance. Forced 
into premature retirement by a knee injury, 
Trecu, a Spanish Civil War refugee, had been a 
distinguished member of the Royal Ballet since 
1947. Appropriately he gave his last performance 
as the tragic and bewildered Country Boy in 
Andrée Howard’s La Féte Etrange, a ballet of 
misty, adolescent disenchantment, set to Fauré’s 
music and based on an Alain-Fournier novel. 
Trecu, ironically, seemed to be dancing as sensi- 
tively as ever. A completely original dancer, with 
a poetically careless style and vivid personality 
peculiarly his, he was one of the Royal Ballet’s 
few non-conformists, and will be greatly missed. 
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LESSON 5 





ENT has the SNACK PORTS 
famous for Rye Sandwich, 
Winkle-teas, Dover Soles and 
Whitstable oysters which are 
all jolly good with 
Guinness. Kent also supplies 
some of the hops that go 
in this famous drink. 


is famous for Sea Dogs 
who went out in barks to 

meet the foe. (An Exe marks 
the spot where they went out.) 
PLYMOUTH has a Ho 

which it gives whenevera 
Guinness comes in sight. 





OMERSET is famous for 
S BATH Which was occupied 
by the Romans. A Cheddar 
gorge can also be enjoyed 
in this county. Usually 
accompanied by Guinness. 
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INCOLNSHIRE has BOSTON where the Wherever you gO you get 
Pilgrim Mothers held a Tea 


Party before sailing in ‘‘The 
Wallflower” in search of Americans. 


first Pilgrim Mo‘here It’s a wonderful country! 


G.E.3520.8 





People who make the news 
read it in The Times 


HE Sternest judgment any newspaper gets comes from 

those who see their own words and actions reported. 
They know what is true and what is not. They read 
The Times 

Such people are often the diplomats who speak for 
millions of their fellow countrymen. The ways of life 
they represent may not be those of this country; but 
they find them faithfully represented in The Times. 
They hold strong opinions, but not all of them hold 
the same opinions. So they demand a newspaper that 
does not twist the facts to suit a point of view. The one 
belief they share is that news itself is interesting and 
necessary. They like it promptly and clearly reported, 
but do not want it dolled up. 

If you would like to learn of events from the news- 
paper read by those who are causing them, then you 





are tural Times reader yourself. 
are ana 1 e y e —_— 
AS A STUDENT YOU CAN HAVE THE TIMES FOR 23d - WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO THE CIRCULATION MANAGER « THE TIMES * LONDON - EC4 
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The New Pastoral-Comical 


By BD. ds 


who wants to be shocked,’ said a reviewer on 
the first publication of Scenes from Provincial 
Life. The book has now been reissued by 
Penguin.* Its hero is Joe Lunn, who is emphati- 
cally heterosexual. Joe has a friend, Tom, who 
is less emphatically homosexual, and a girl- 
friend called Myrtle who is heterosexual. The 
scenery is provincial, and the scenes mostly take 
place in bed or just before or just after. For 
Joe is spending a lot of time and energy in 
obtaining sex and evading marriage. It is not 
that he is immoral. ‘Anyone who thinks behav- 
ing like a cad was easy is wrong.’ Indeed, ‘feel- 
ing myself not to have been born a good man, 
I often sought to try and behave like one.’ This 
sort of moral velleity is something we have 
grown accustomed to in recent ‘provincial’ fic- 
tion: it serves to keep the reader’s sympathy with 
the hero while enabling the hero to pursue with 
zeal a course of action which will keep the 
reader’s attention. Between jumping in and out 
of bed, Joe occasionally scratches his head wor- 
riedly—an endearing gesture! 

Another familiar element is the debunking of 
cultural objects. ‘As you grow older, Steve, 
you'll realise that love is inseparable from suf- 
fering. ... Myrtle once made me go to 
Stratford-on-Avon to see A Comedy of Errors.’ 
As the example suggests, Mr. Cooper does all 
this very well. He doesn’t snarl or sneer, he is 
often extremely funny, he doesn’t break butter- 
flies on wheels or stick out a furry tongué at the 
great composers. Though I wonder if he doesn’t 
overdo the innuendoes—like the rather gross 
joke about Tom’s boy-friend’s aptitude for the 
Merchant Navy, perhaps out of unnecessary 
anxiety lest the moral velleities should disturb 
the book’s delicate balance. 

In its way, Scenes from Provincial Life is very 
near perfect—until it starts to take another way, 
and Mr. Cooper tries to persuade us that he is 


T RECOMMEND the book firmly to everybody 


- talking about real people and real life. Myrtle, 


jt turns out, is really in real love with Joe. It is 
not merely that she wants to marry him: obvi- 
ously the plot demands that someone should 
want to marry him, so that he can enact his role 
as a man who does not want to get married. 
But Myrtle, it seems (and despite her name), 
actually loves him. So we have several pages of 
emotions. ‘Fear and shame suddenly rose up 
in me. . . .’ ‘She burst into tears.’ ‘Do not think 
I was not caught in the throes of self-reproach 
and remorse. I was... Everything that was 
causing her pain was my fault. I tortured myself 
—because I would not give in.’ Now, either the 
fear, shame, tears and torture shouldn’t be in 
the novel, or else the rest of the novel shouldn’t 
be there, neither what goes before nor what 
comes after. The spell has been broken and can- 
not be convincingly reimposed. Mr. Cooper has 
presented us with choice scenes from a Pro- 
vincial Dream Life—an up-to-date version of the 
Pastoral, with Joes for shepherds and Myrtles 

* SCENES FROM ProvinciAL Lire. By William 
Cooper, (Penguin Books, 3s, 6d.) 
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as shepherdesses, with the Odeon and the Dog 
and Duck and alternate weekends at a cottage 
in the country as the rest of the paraphernalia. 
And with sex instead of poesy, of course. Nice, 
healthy, enjoyable sex. There is no place in this 
convention for fear and shame, any more than 
for real people or for real sex, which is not 
always nice, doubtfully healthy, and not exactly 
(at least, it’s not the mot juste) enjoyable. I may 
be wrong about this: Sir Charles Snow has 
described the book as ‘always true.’ I can recog- 
nise that Mr. Cooper is an expert light cook 
who whips up a marvellously frothy cheese-cake; 
and that Scenes from Provincial Life is a neatly 
written, nicely naughty book, and so a rare if 
artificial bird. 

Mr. Cooper’s latest novelf takes up the story 
of Joe ten years later. It opens with him on a 
bus, accompanied by ‘an unusually pretty girl.’ 
‘P.S.A.,’ she murmurs. ‘What on earth does 
P.S.A. stand for?’ he asks. (Provincials ought to 
know that.) Sybil answers, ‘Pleasant Sunday 
_Afternoon.’ ‘I burst into laughter. It was appre- 
ciative laughter. Just before getting on to this 
bus, Sybil and I had been in bed together. My 
appreciation was enormous.’ We gather that Joe 
has slept with Sybil, ‘off and on,’ for fifteen years. 
Marriage hasn’t reared its ugly neck, and he 
tells us that he still hasn’t ‘the faintest idea what 
moved her immortal soul, what made her tick.’ 
Theirs would seem to have been an incredibly 
specialised relationship; and Joe must be—well, 
less than typical—if he has managed to sleep 
with a woman over fifteen years (even though 
‘off and on’) without marrying her, or some- 
thing. Sybil, too. ‘Double, double,’ muses Joe at 
one point, ‘We are all double.’ Mr. Cooper’s 
characters are hardly even single. 

Clearly a second novel can’t be made out of 
Joe’s non-marrying proclivities. He can’t seem 
to make much of a life out of them himself. So 
he meets a pretty girl at a party, and thinks 
(almost at first sight): “This one’s the right one 
for me.’ She is, too. Joe is the son of a Methodist 
minister, Elspeth (an advance in respectability on 
Myrtle) is the daughter of a council teacher, so 
there is little danger of hypergamy setting in. 
Incidentally, pre-war Joe was a teacher—I take 
it there is no shortage of teachers now that we 
know how they live—but he has become a tem- 
porary civil servant engaged in interviewing 
scientists and engineers. And the best parts of 
this novel concern his job: just as the most con- 
vincing parts of Sir Charles Snow’s novels 
generally have to do with the life professional 
and not the life private. ‘Documentary’ is per- 
haps an apter way of describing the virtues of 
the new ‘realism’ in fiction than is ‘realistic.’ The 
documents are quite fascinating; but once they 
are filed away and the office door swings to, we 
are back in the old, old story, either the old 
‘human drama’ or what one of Kingsley Amis’s 
characters calls ‘the old nonsense’ and another 
‘the old hoo-ha.’ As before, Joe is also a novelist, 
and in the course of Scenes from Married Life, in 
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what seems to be 1950, he publishes a novel 
which a friend describes as ‘probably the most 
original book to come out since the war. And 
it may well be the progenitor of a whole series 
of similar books.’ Scenes from Provincial Life 
came out in 1950 and—to quote the Penguin 
cover—‘was to be the immediate forerunner of 
Lucky Jim, of a new school of young writers, 
and of a new attitude towards life.’ (It’s com- 
mon practice for the novelist to write the blurb, 
but this seems to be a case of the blurb-writer 
writing the novel!) Joe’s following novel 
threatens to get into trouble with the Home 
Office, and the incident ought to be amusing (the 
lawyer suggests that the letter ‘f’ should be fol- 
lowed by four or five asterisks instead of three), 
but is a sad anti-climax after the Lady Chatterley 
campaign. Joe, it would appear, lacks Mr. 
Cooper’s light touch. Mr. Cooper doesn’t use 
nasty words. 

But to get back to the life private, the life 
married. This starts half-way through the book, 
not a third as the blurb implies. Which is just 
as well, for Joe goes in for marriage as whole- 
heartedly as he used to go in for avoiding it. 
And somehow Mr. Cooper’s smooth technique 
for handling bedroom scenes doesn’t suit the 
marriage bed as well as it suited the bed of sin. 
Joe is very happy, and so is Elspeth. ‘My 
darling, I love you. I shall always love you. 
You’re my wife. I wouldn’t have it any dif- 
ferent. . . . I couldn’t imagine it any different.’ 
This is unexceptionable. No doubt it is also very 
true to life. But it is rather boring to read about. 
The couple then have a baby (another thing Joe 
used to be anxious to avoid), and Joe realises 
that he is ‘in possession of the most important 
piece of knowledge, which seemed to energise 
my whole being with light and warmth... . I 
could have seen it written in stars across the 
night sky. . . . You want to know what it was? 
It was: MARRIED LIFE IS WONDERFUL.’ 
We leave him reflecting that he has got a wife, 
he has got a baby, and now he had better get 
a house. ‘Well, so be it.’ 

In reading Mr. Cooper one misses the malice, 
the savagery, with which Mr. Amis treats most 
of his characters and most of their environment. 
Though when one turns to his recent Take a 
Girl Like You—the story of another Joe—one 
wishes one could miss a good deal of it. Such 
as the cricket eleven of ‘bad men,’ with Beet- 
hoven down as twelfth man. Mr. Amis would 
be a master of the sneer if the sneer weren’t 
master of him. Take a Girl Like You has a 
discernibly Arthur Marshall-type heroine, 
daughter of a hearse-driver, who is not so far 
removed from Joe’s chintzy Elspeth as she is 
meant to be. The hero is a teacher who considers 
marriage a ‘huge historical bloody confidence- 
trick,’ makes great efforts to persuade Jenny 
into bed, finally rapes her when she is drunk 
(cf. Clarissa Harlowe), and then is ready to marry 
her. He, too, suffers moral velleities—‘Trying not 
to be a bad man took up far more energy than 
he could, or was prepared to, spare from trying 
not to be a nasty man, a far more pressing task’ 
—and they are certainly more convincing than 
Joe’s. Partly, I think, because Standish does im- 
press us as being less than wholly gratified with 
himself, and partly because most of the other 
characters are so enormously awful in one way 
or another, and chiefly in one. Mr. Amis has 
few compunctions and nothing of Mr. Cooper’s 
gentility. Unlike Mr. Cooper, he uses peculiarly 
nasty words—one knows they are nasty even 
if one hasn’t met them before. Lightness of touch 
is hardly his forte. Obviously his work doesn’t 
belong to the latter-day ‘Dream World’ conven- 
tion. It belongs to the allied convention of the 
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Nightmare World, the kind of nightmare in 
which the nice headmaster’s daughter turns sud- 
denly into a juvenile nymphomaniac. Novels, we 
know, are meant to be art and not life; in any 
case life, we know, isn’t all sweetness and light. 
But one has to stress that Mr. Amis’s work is 
part of this Provincial Dream World game since 
it appears to be felt in some quarters that these 
novels have a more direct, more significant con- 
nection with the realities of contemporary life 
than is the case, that Mr. Amis is telling some 
important universal truths rather than exposing 
some comparatively minor lies—and making 
oddly heavy and ambiguous weather over that. 

Take a Girl Like You ends, ‘But I can't help 
feeling it’s rather a pity.’ Scenes from Married 
Life ends with the words, “Well, so be it.’ The 
latter novel can be said to point a moral, a 
moral moral, if a rather blunted one. But essen- 
tially it is as cosy as Scenes from Provincial Life, 
just as much in the new tradition of ‘pastoral.’ 
The shepherd marries the shepherdess, they go 
to live in Shepherd’s Bush, produce lots of sheep. 
and live sheepishly ever after. The Norm has 
prevailed in the end, and all the people who were 
cosily shocked by the earlier novel will be cosily 
comforted by the later one. 


A Massing of Men 


The Eighteenth Century Constitution. By E. N. 
Williams. (C.U.P., 52s. 6d.) 


For the last thirty years historians of the 
eighteenth century have concentrated on the 
structure of politics, particularly the methods by 
which members were elected to the House of 
Commons, the types of MP who sat at West- 
minster, and the nature of their political 
allegiances. Huge territories of the constitution 
have had few topographers. The Church has 
been lucky in securing almost a lifetime’s atten- 
tion from the Dean of Winchester whose work 
has been as extensive as it is thorough. But local 
government, the liberties of the subject, the 
Crown, the Royal Household and Civil Service. 
as well as many aspects of Parliament itself 
(particularly the House of Lords) are still more 
or less where the Webbs, Anson and Holdsworth 
left them. In consequence schoolmasters, dons 
ind undergraduates have tended to neglect the 
eighteenth century, waiting hopefully for the 
Namierian dust to settle, in favour of the Tudor 
constitution which has long been admirably 
documented. There will now be no further excuse 
for such evasion. Mr. Williams has done what 
Dr. Tanner formerly and Dr. Elton recently have 
done for the Tudors. He has drawn the lines 
of the eighteenth-century constitution with 
iccuracy and clarity and garnered his illustra- 
tions from a wide variety of documents. Such a 
book possesses exceptional value, for these care- 
fully chosen documents illustrate a theme of 
exceptional importance in the general develop- 
ment of the constitution. 

Mr. Williams cautions his readers not to 
expect precedents in eighteenth-century gov- 
ernment for the concepts of the modern con- 
stitution, but he is shrewd enough to realise that 
liberties sought by a class in its own self-interest 
can become of vital significance and importance 
in changing social contexts. The gentry and 
aristocracy who brought about the Revolution 
of 1688 wanted little more than liberty to enjoy 
without question the authority which their pos- 
session of land gave them in their local com- 
munities; but, in order to achieve this once and 
for all, they needed to wedge Parliament firmly 
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and permanently into the Constitution, to keep a 
strong financial check on the Crown, to limit its 
control over the Army and to allow a moderate 
toleration in religion. They left the Crown, 
however, with immense prerogatives, restricted 
only by the salutary examples of the fate of 
Charles I and James II. Yet in essentials 
they had captured the Constitution and the 
eighteenth century witnessed the full flowering 
of parliamentary monarchy and its exploitation 
by the dominant oligarchies of town and 
countryside, Yet even as they succeeded, the 
knell sounded. The tide of commerce and social 
change had begun to create problems of organisa- 
tion and government that were beyond their 
amateur methods and quasi-feudal outlook. 
Obvious, at first, in local government, then in the 
Church, the ‘massing of men’ through commerce 
and primitive industry began to threaten the very 
citadel of power itself—Parliament. By 1815 
liberties. acquired by gentlemen, were slowly 
turning into liberty for all. 

This is the underlying theme that Mr. 
Williams's book lays bare but, of course, there 
is far more than this. It contains a wealth of 
detail on all aspects of government and illustrates 
fully the methods and practices, the aims and 
intentions, of eighteenth-century men in their 
own terms. No one now can plead that the con- 
stitutional history of Hanoverian England is too 
obscure or too difficult to teach or to study. Here 
it is, aS plain as a pikestaff. and the sooner Mr. 
Williams’s book is in all school and college 
libraries, alongside Dr. Elton’s, the better. 


J. H. PLUMB 


Mill 


Poetry and Philosophy. A Study in the Thought 
of John Stuart Mill. By Thomas Woods. 
(Hutchinson. 24s.) 


To readers pressed for time. it should be said at 
the start that neither this book nor (by 
consequence) this review need be read. To the 
leisured few who continue with the latter, the 
reason why this is so may be put briefly. Mr. 
Woods hints that he is an amateur in the fields 
into which his study of Mill has taken him; in 
that case, his book ranges widely enough to have 
a certain kind of impressiveness. But in what it 
allegedly sets out to do-——‘define the influence that 
poets and their poetry have on philosophers and 
their philosophy’—it is a non-starter, The ‘test 
case.” Wordsworth’s influence on Mill, is out of 
sight nearly all the time, and the generalising last 
chapter on ‘Poetry and Philosophy” is a mere 
drift. This is plain from expressions like ‘the 
ghost of the hand-washing Pilate stands reproach- 


fully in the way of such an argument,’ or ‘the | 


poet and the philosopher are both in pursuit of 
the same perhaps eternally elusive princesse 
lointaine—the Truth. with which it abounds. 


In fact. Mr. Woods's book is simply a brief 


critical exposition of most sides of ‘Mill's 
Thought.” Mill wrote in many difficult fields, and 
the enterprise is praiseworthy and ambitious. 
But the simple truth is that the author does not 
recognise the standard of discussion below which, 
in such matters, no contribution is made, ‘The 
old quarrel between Induction and Deduction. 
in which Induction, the brash newcomer, is 
likely to come off worst. . .: ‘only analytic 
propositions can be made to behave in the drill- 
like manner of the syllogism’ (an elementary 
howler)—-to debate like this is not to debate at 
all. Nor do things like ‘uncomfortable for the 
philosopher,” ‘somewhat dubious’ and ‘im- 
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plausible’ belong to a language in which mental 
operations take place. I am sorry to seem 
brusque, but as an exposition of Mill’s theories 
this book is a whoreson zed, an unnecessary 
letter. 


Yet one need not be an analyst and a precisian 
to make something of Mill: therein lies his 
interest and power. He combines in high degree 
wo qualities of which most men have but one. 
He knows how realities may have a vital, even 
splendid, individuality and uniqueness; and how, 
for all that, they belong to an intricate order of 
logic, law or tendency. The duality runs through 
his ethics, where he sees the relevance both of 
calculating practical consequences and of re- 
cognising absolutes like justice and self-sacrifice: 
through his work on social science, where he 
shows a vital sense of how social realities can be 
fluid yet mensurable; and through his subtle 
awareness in politics of how institutions and 
individuals interact. It shows in another way in 
perhaps his best work, the Subjection of Women 
(which Mr. Woods ignores, heaven knows why). 
Here his almost magisterial vision of a whole 
order of argument and counter-argument is 
suffused with a richer, more immediate sense of 
plain human realities stifled and affronted. 
Finally, the duality shows in his style, with its 
constant movement between the formal and the 
sudden, poignant or direct. These things (if any 
one figure stands behind the second of them, it is 
Coleridge not Wordsworth) make Mill one of 
the most fertile and helpful writers of his period, 
the superior in some ways of Arnold (whom he 
may have much influenced) or even Newman. In 
this paradoxical duality we have the centre from 
Which all his distinctiveness proceeds. 

JOHN HOLLOWAY 
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Sottisier 


The French Radical Party. By Francis De Tarr. 
(O.U.P., 35s.) 


READING this excellent, entertaining and depress- 
ing book, I came on the late M. Jammy-Schmidt. 
I had long forgotten his name, but once it rang 
as many bells in my mind as, say, the names of 
Mr. Anthony Greenwood or of Lord Stansgate 
do today. And with M. Jammy-Schmidt came 
back other memories—of Edouard Herriot re- 
ceiving the Sultan of Morocco (now King) in 
his good city of Lyons, of the hopes and confu- 
sions and conflicts of the Front Populaire, of 
M. Daladier seated uneasily beside M. Maurice 
Thorez. It was all a remote world, and one would 
have thought a dead world. For the France that 
the Radical Party represented and governed 
(ruled is too much) is dead or dying. It was the 
world of ‘Alain,’ of the cultivation of the ‘little 
man,’ of the preservation of social and political 
formulas and, more important, attitudes that 
helped to account not only for the deplorable 
weakness of France from a military point of 
view in 1940, but from a political and economic 
point of view from 1919. 

What Mr. De Tarr does with learning, acute- 
ness and an admirable sense of the ludicrous is 
to tell of the galvanic struggles of the Radical 
Party to stay alive, to exercise its old role of 
being the ‘party of government’ par excellence, 
of being to the Fourth Republic what it had 
been to the Third, the embodiment of the ‘repub- 
lican spirit.’ He is forced to use a lot of detail to 
make his points, but his detail illuminates and 
he is in command of it. Thus we learn of the 


astonishing difference in enrolled membership | 


and electoral strength that made the Radicals 
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almost as much a Latin-American army after 
the last war as the ‘Independents.’ Compared 
with the Communists, the MRP, even the pre- 
Mollet Socialists, the Radicals were a party of 
cadres not of troops. It was their control of the 
cadres, as Albert Thibaudet wrote, that had 
enabled them to come to the top after the first 
war, but that was not enough after the second. 
The troops were missing. They were missing 
except for a brief moment during the period when 
M. Mendés-France did win tens of thousands 
of the young to temporary faith in the Radical 
Party as he conceived and defined it. To govern 
was ‘to choose,’ said Mendes-France. But 
the Radical Party existed not to choose, except 
verbally. It existed to provide ministers, to 
arrange what the Italians call combinazioni, 
‘deals,’ as the Americans put it. Mendés-France 
failed disastrously. He was outmanceuvred by 
M. Edgar Faure and betrayed by M. Guy Mollet. 
He was also betrayed by the excessive zeal and 
righteousness of his passionate devotees like M. 
Servan-Schreiber of L’Express. He suffered from 
his Jewish origins and appearance. He suffered 
because he did not himself suffer fools gladly 
or suffer endless evasion of the living issues that 
had to be decided by somebody. They weren’t 
decided by the political class of which the Radi- 
cals were the chemically purest specimens, so 
the Fourth Republic went the way of the Third. 

M. Mendés-France was not a model leader. 
He was too brusque, too intolerant and he was 
not very perceptive of the depressing political 
realities of modern France. But ‘this was a man.’ 
Like Mr. Adlai Stevenson, he perhaps had more 
uncritical admirers outside his country than 
inside it. But failing in his take-over bid, he at 
last left the political holding company that he had 
entered as a boy under the influence of Herriot. 
Mendés-France at one end, Herriot at the other, 
and between what was called in the Convention 
‘the Marsh’? Not quite. Men like M. Queuille 
were worthy and honest if limited servants of 
the public good. Unlike Herriot, M. Queuille 
took the opportunity to get out of the France of 
Vichy and help in the work of liberation. Herriot 
stayed on, waiting for something to turn up. His 
vanity deprived him of the role of national 
leader. Mr. De Tarr passes over, too briefly, the 
mysterious negotiations between Herriot and 
Laval. Herriot talked, when he got back from 
Germany, in a way that disconcerted his admirers 
and, perhaps, his continued hostility to General 
de Gaulle came from a feeling that the General 
had usurped his role. Mr. De Tarr has provided 
an excellent softtisier. Radicals on ‘les grands 
ancétres’ are usually comic figures. What, in any 
case, can you make of a party claiming, as its 
spiritual chiefs, ‘Alain’ and Mendés-France? 


D. W. BROGAN 


Battle Piece 


Now We Are Enemies. By Thomas Fleming. 
(Gollancz, 25s.) 
It is only partly true to say, as is often said, that 
the British like to glory in their defeats: it is 
more to the ‘point that they like to celebrate 
individual defeats and  reverses— B:laclava, 
Arnhem—in wars which they eventualiy won or 
didn’t, at any rate, lose. In wars that we have in 
the long run lost, and especially in our two wars 
against Americans, we slur over even our vic- 
tories—who has ever heard of Bladensberg, and 
what regiments wear laurels on their colours to 
commemorate the entry into Washington, an 
enemy capital, made possible by that resounding 
| victory? Bunker Hill was a British victory, too, 





even though it began with a blunder, made a 
disastrous war certain, and was won at the cost 
of 226 killed and 828 wounded, 90 officer 
casualties out of 250, against 140 American dead, 
271 wounded, 30 captured. Among the troops 
engaged were men who had fought at Minden, 
and they were led by the officer who had headed 
the climbing party at Quebec. They were the 
best troops in the world. Their two attacks up 
the hill, at a temperature of ninety degrees, in 
their elaborate regimentals of scarlet and of 
green, burdened with 120 Ib. of gear, in the face 
of and outnumbered by entrenched sharpshooters 
commanded by seasoned frontiersmen, and their 
capture of the hill at bayonet point with their 
third attack was a feat that even Minden regi- 
ments could be proud of. 

Mr. Fleming is an American, and his book is 
as stirring and as magnanimous as patriots on 
either side could wish for. Although it is lively 
with incident and reported speech, he can claim 
that he has two witnesses for every anecdote and 
every phrase. Only in some of his detail of the 
British regiments and their uniforms is he occa 
sionally at fault: five other regiments will bridle 
to read that the 23rd (Royal Welch Fusiliers), dis- 
tinguished though they were at Minden, were the 
‘heroes’ of that battle (they were left of the line 
and lost fewer men than the 12th and the 20th, 
on the right); and the grenadier companies of 
line regiments did not wear tall black bearskin 
caps in 1775. But on the discipline, tactics and 
arms of the British, Mr. Fleming is almost as 
good as he is in the narrative of action. 

CYRIL RAY 


Iconoclast as Icon 


Bernard Shaw. By Hesketh Pearson. (Methuen, 
50s.) 

GIRLS put up their hair, but one sometimes feels 
that the most important day in Shaw’s life was 
the day he decided to put up his eyebrows. Pre- 
served by Rodin, Epstein, Augustus John, 
Topolski, Max Beerbohm and Low, and even 
by a stained glass window in the Ethical Church, 
Bayswater, those trellised tufts have become a 
sort of objective correlative for the diabolic 
waggishness— or waggish devilry—of_ their 
master’s writings. These may not seem serious 
reflections, but then Mr. Pearson’s Life (Shaw 
must by now have almost as many Lives as a 
cat) is not a notably serious book. First issued 
to widespread critical acclaim in 1942, it now 
benefits from several additional chapters carry- 
ing the story down to Shaw’s death eight years 
later and in one of these Shaw himself sounded 
the warning: 

They will say, if they are intelligent enough, 
‘This is not classical biography: it is gossip.’ 
But the old topsy-turvy bravura quickly inter- 

posed: 
To this you can reply ‘That is exactly what 
classical biography is: if you want Shavian 
philosophy instead, read Shaw’s works.’ This 
will be perfectly sound in principle and effec- 
tive as repartee... . 
Possibly—but it isn’t simply that Mr. Pearson 
has failed to do justice to ‘Shavian philosophy,’ 
whatever that is: doing it justice might, after all, 
entail a courteous absence of comment. It’s the 
jocose frankness of admissions like this, 
As one ...who would far rather die than 
read Karl Marx, it is a little difficult for me to 
trace the precise nature of his influence on Shaw, 
that encourages one to question Mr. Pearson’s 
qualifications for the job in hand. 
But, then, the whole trend of Shaviana—the 
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busts, photographs, paintings, letters, memoirs 
and biographies—has always been towards the 
pictorial and picturesque, away from the exposi- 


tory and critical. Shaw was always good copy | 
and none knew it better than he did. He gave | 


himself generously to his recorders, rewriting 
Harris’s book on him (‘my autobiography by 
Frank Harris’) and keeping in close touch with 
Mr. Pearson while this Life was in the making. 
And certainly anyone prepared to recreate 


Shaw’s activities, for example, as a founding | 


father of the Labour Party from little more than 
a string of excellent anecdotes, and to support 
some odd chops and shifts in the chronology of 
ninety-four multifarious years, will find that this 
co-operation, coupled with Mr. Pearson's dili- 
gence, has its own rewards. Not the least of these 
is the copious quotation from Shaw himself. 
Shaw had a formula: ‘Find the right thing to 
say, and then say it with the utmost levity.’ In his 
magnificent forays into music and theatre criti- 
cism, where he was tied to specific occasions, he 
showed how wonderfully effective this could be. 
His tragedy was to have pushed it too far. The 
arid chemistry of his private life, the infantilism 
and cruelty of his relations with women (there 
are those who find his correspondence with Mrs. 


Pat Campbell charming), the chill simple certain- | 


ties of one who may be thought outside the ordi- 
nary human condition and therefore unqualified 
to legislate—these meant that the ‘right things’ 
he had to say were time and again corrupted by 
the effects of his ‘levity.” Laughter reassures and 
his ironies became so habitual and equivocal as 
to rob his most passionate beliefs of reality. 
There are hints of all this in Mr. Pearson’s Shaw 
(which is foully indexed but less partisan than 
St. John Ervine’s). But GBS is a _ national 
figure, perhaps the first man to have availed 
himself fully of contemporary modes of publicity, 
and it will be some time before the image 
crumbles and the sorting of wheat from the chaff 
in his extraordinary achievement can begin. 
JOHN COLEMAN 


Wanderer 


The Lost Footsteps. By Silviu Craciunas. 
(Collins, 21s.) 

HE fled through his own land like a defeated 
prince, succoured by peasants and nuns and 
strange women. He fell in love abroad, and then 
returned home to be hunted for seven years until 
he could escape again and find her waiting for 
him. The Security Police hung him upside down 
from a pipe and thrashed his bare soles with the 
bastinado. Now he lives quietly near Gloucester 
Road tube station, tends the boilers in a small 
block of flats, and has written this book. 


Silviu Craciunas was a Rumanian, an organ- 
iser of resistance to the Russians and to his own 
government from 1946 to 1956: his speciality 
was the opening of escape routes across the 
frontier for others. It is all true, | assume; and 
yet it reads like a fairy story about the wander- 
ings of the disinherited son—the book rushes so 
steeply down through scenes of horror and 
cruelty, through pellucid visions brought by 
extremes of pain and hunger, through the kitchens 
of the noble friends who hide him and the starry 
nights of approach to border fences, that one is 
left with no feeling that this is a political book. 
The point about the tale is Silviu himself, who 
seems to have been one of those officer-class, 
pious, heroic young men of Eastern Europe 
whom the Second World War and the Peoples’ 
Democracies have virtually managed to exter- 
minate. Their nationalism led some into miry 
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channels during the ‘war against Bolshevism’ 
(Mr. Craciunas belonged for a time to the 
Fascistic Iron Guard), and then their simple, 
nineteenth-century courage against tyranny led 
them straight into the waiting hands of a Com- 
munist secret police. On the evidence of this 
book, the Rumanian resistance to Communism 
was widespread but amazingly shadowy and con- 
fused. The purpose of his own missions, and the 
reason which made him leave Paris in 1950 when 
he had reached safety at last and return for a 
second foray, are shadowy too. Through most of 
the narrative, he is either in desperate flight which 
leaves him no time to accomplish his aims or else 
fighting his gaolers with the weapons of his own 
will to survive. A colonel haunts the Car- 
pathians with a force of partisans, the hope of 
the oppressed but never actually seen in action. 
Aged peasants live in caves, descending to vil- 
lages to preach visionary sermons against collec- 
tivisation. Directors of State enterprises plan 
their own hopeless campaigns of industrial 
sabotage. And suddenly over Bucharest, while 
the night shudders with gunfire, arrive great air- 
craft spewing out parachutists from heaven- 
knows-where, intended to commit heaven-knows- 
what. 

Wanting to live as much as a beheaded dogfish 
wants to go on snapping, Mr. Craciunas broached 
one last reserve of mental stamina which his 
sophisticated captors had overlooked in their 
psychiatry and shambled off through a sickroom 
window, into a rainstorm, across Rumania, 
over two defended frontiers and the ruins of 
Hungary, through Vienna, across the English 
Channel and finally to SW7. I hope he will be 
careful of the traffic at the Cromwell Road 
intersection. 
NEAL ASCHERSON 
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A Fly Like Thee 


The Ha-ha, By Jennifer Dawson. (Blond, 15s.) 

Golk. By Richard Stern. (MacGibbon and Kee, 
16s.) 

The Interns. By Richard Frede. (Heinemann, 
18s.) 

The House of Five Talents. By Louis Auchin- 
closs. (Gollancz, 18s.) 


ABLE novelists do not need to work with the aid 
of special situations, special ‘character- 
adhesives,’ such as a ship at sea or a desert 
island. I have to admit that the invisible hedge 
which gives The Ha-ha its name does surround 
a mental hospital, and that a degree of madness 
does fashion the chief character, a girl in her 
twenties who broke down before she could take 
her finals at Oxford, and that the mental hospital 
does condition, up to a point, the tactics and the 
geography of this good novel. But The Ha-ha 
deals more with life than special life, it 
emphasises sensing, feeling and meaning more 
than situation. 

The girl, only daughter of a possessive, con- 
ventional, rather timid widow, ‘did not have the 
knack of existing’; yet the milieu observed 
through her experience inside and outside the 
ha-ha has the most extraordinary genuineness. 
Miss Dawson perceives and refines. Even by 
page twelve, when her young woman giggles a 
little madly at the Principal’s termly tea-party 
for third-year students (at Somerville), one is 
impressed that this is going to be more than a 
young writer’s clever university novel. One may 
enjoy her attitude towards ‘quiet little gatherings 
of people of good will,” one may enjoy her 
economically thorough presentation of the party 
given by the adjusted girl from Somerville 


_ (where a haughty young man’s eyelids looked ‘as 


heavy and white as cream-cheese’), or of the 


| good-willer who tells the unadjusted girl that her 


trouble may be ‘non-alignment’— 


she sat down on the window-seat beside me and 
suggested that if I could bring myself round to 
accepting the painful (almost agonising, if we 
could really see) fact of the Incarnation, I could 
understand how God can see us down here in 
all our mess and misery— 


one may enjoy much else, fairly certain that 


| pages so full of light, place and person must 


move, as they do, into a deeper furrow of tender- 


| mess and seriousness. 


Quoted at the beginning is Blake’s 


Am I not a fly like thee? 

Or art thou not a man like me? 
The fly among the ‘real’ men enjoys, for a 
moment after all but with appalling conse- 
quences, a sense of ‘existing powerfully.’ Then, 
and before, and after, the novel also exists with 
power and with delicacy, with that kind of 
narrow-wristed, fine-featured, clear-eyed, also 
ruthless power which distinguishes the novels, 
poems, paintings and personalities of some 
women (such as Christina Rossetti or Mary 
Cassatt). A small power, perhaps, but it is wonder- 


| ful enough even in a single work, and even if it is 


never raised, as one always hopes it will be, to a 
masterly sustainment. 

Richard Stern’s Golk is an American culture 
which the culture satirised is more 
important, more actual, than the people in whom 


| it is presented. Golk is a TV man with an 


‘instinct for misplaced life,’ an instinct for the 
‘convertibility of his fellows’ and for picking out 
failures who turn into TV triumphs. On the 
foundation of being such a dynamic failure 
himself, he develops a Candid Camera pro- 
gramme, on which people are exhibited (or 
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golked) in the thwarting of their appetites or at 
the moment when their prizes turn to dust. He 
raises it to a national sensation of the networks, 
so ambitious, so devastating, so popular in 
revelation that sponsorship is withdrawn. Golk 
and his satellite workers (his golks) collapse to 
their aboriginal nothingness. Fair enough. 
Plenty of wit, momentum, curtness and effective- 
ness. But what this novel doesn’t quite have, and 
what Golk himself doesn’t quite have, is a real 
fictional independence. The horrifying Golk and 
his situation need the independence and so the 
authenticity which enliven the horrifying Shrike 
and his situation in Nathanael West’s Miss 
Lonelyhearts. But no. The works and the style 
substitute an acquired quality (the right un- 
academic American novels having been aca- 
demically studied) for the authentic vivacity. 
There is too much of ‘Golk’s irises coursed back 
into the white.’ 

The other two novels are both special situation 
affairs, from America’s fiction factory. For The 
Interns take a hospital, and observe several 
graduates in their period of hospital service, in 
the ward, the operating theatre, their tempta- 
tions (e.g., to abort), their homes. Utter life and 
death, and there we are: ‘For crisake! that’s not 
a face, get a move on, there’s no cosmetic con- 
sideration intra-abdominally.’ Brisk and able, in 
a poor kind. The House of Five Talents is soft 
and able, in a poorer kind, a genially mundane 
retrospect of a Great American Fortune-cum- 
Clan by an elderly unmarried granddaughter 
immigrant to emigrant (owing to un-American 
Activities) within five generations. A neat, senti 
mental, sub-Galsworthian smooth-over. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


Due Praise 


Elizabethan Government and Society. Essays 
presented to Sir John Neale. (University of 
London, 50s.) 

THE reviewer of a Festschrift too often finds it 

necessary to concentrate on the merits of the 

recipient, in order to be able to pass over in 
decent silence the pious mediocrity of the con- 
tributions. But to do honour to Sir John Neale 

a remarkable team of historians have combined, 

and have produced a volume which is a con 

tribution to Tudor studies in its own right. 

Professor MacCaffrey has a skilful and percep- 

tive survey of ‘Place and Patronage in Elizabe- 

than Politics,’ which suggests many new lines of 
thought and inquiry. Professor Bindoff’s “The 

Making of the Statute of Artificers’ throws quite 

new light on that familiar statute, and on the 

relation of Parliament and executive in the for- 
mation of economic policy. (Whatever the statute 

‘had which was new and forward-looking it 

owed to the House of Commons.’) Dr. Collin- 

son’s striking essay on ‘John Field and Eliza- 
bethan Puritanism’ does belated justice to an 
important figure in English history. His new 
material, skilfully put together, helps us to under- 
stand the relation of doctrinal Presbyterianism 

—the creed of internationally-minded revolu- 

tionary intellectuals—to the wider and looser 

Puritanism which preceded and survived it. 

Professor Dodd contributes an interesting essay 

on Sir Thomas Myddelton, a merchant who 

bought lands in his native Wales from the profits 
of privateering, and extended his estates there 
by foreclosing on those of his less provident 
neighbours who borrowed money from him 
These and the other essays make a satisfactory 
tribute to our leading historian of Tudor England. 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 
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**Didst not thou agree 


with me for a penny?” 


(Matthew 20: verse 13) 





By the letter “‘d’’ from id. onwards, we perpetuate the word 
“denarius,”’ which for centuries could reasonably be translated as 
‘penny’’ and which from Roman times was an acceptable day’s 
Pay. 


The devaluation of currencies and the world demand for translations 
of the Scriptures in many languages are both significant facts to 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


which, as it provides the Scriptures at prices within the reach of all, 
continually needs: 


Legacies * Subscriptions - Donations 
These wil! be gratefully acknowledged by: 


THE GENERAL SECRETARIES 


THE BIBLE HOUSE, 146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. E.C.4 
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Playing 
his part! 


Like this youngster in our 
school band, all the children in 
our care are educated and given 
spiritual training to teach them to 
play their part in the life of the 
Nation. In our Homes and in the 
‘Arethusa’ we are training over 800 
children to become useful and happy citizens. We are neither 
Nationalised nor Subsidised, and have already effected every 
possible economy; but each year it costs more money to maintain 
our large family. We, therefore, urgently need your continued 
support. 


Please send donations to Mr. F. A, Thorp, General Secretary, 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE LONDON W.C.2 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 





Like the accomplished dry fly fisherman, 
DRY FLY SHERRY is the product of 
expert knowledge, practice, and skill; and 
like the fishing fly itself, it is both light 
and delicate. It is neither too 

sweet nor vet very dry. 

16/- bottle 8/6 half-bottle 


also magnums 32/- 
epee 


A gracious welcome to your guests 








CONTEMPORARY ISSUES | 


Vol. 10 No. 40 NOW APPEARING Contains: 


On The “Inner Limit’ of Capitalism Ernst Zander 


Ideological Elements in The New Criticism lan Dutscher 
A 


Rubicon For The Negro South Pau! Ecker 


Effective Protest Versus Empty Words Paul Ecker 


Extracts From An Interview With Jacques Tati 


* * * 


Free Specimen Copy on Request from the Publishers: 
Contemporary Press, 
37 Penton St., London, N.1. (mail address only) 
Subscriptions: 10 2/6 p r 


s. for 4 numbers 2/6 post free from Publishe der from bookseller 











IS RUN BY 


The Directors 
Wine Club Ltd 


Membership is open to all business, Service and professional men 


WINE-LOVERS 
—FOR WINE DRINKERS 


and women. 

The Club enables you to buy from a cellar of carefully selected 
wines and spirits at extremely advantageous prices, 

The Chairman of the Wine Selection Committee is Mr. Cyril Ray. 


All wines are ideal for immediate consumption, 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP TO:— THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
DIRECTORS WINE CLUB LTD., 3:1, BERKFLEY STREET, LONDON, W.: 
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Growth Wanted 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Ir is all very well for you to 
advocate planning for economic 
growth, said a petulant friend, 
but how do you know that the 
Tory Government or the British 
people want growth? It is an 
awkward question. This Govern- 
ment has only committed itself 
to a conditional full employment 
—dependent on price stability— 
and it is quite possible to have 
conditional full employment without an expand- 
ing economy. We had it for the three years 1956 
to 1958, and again in 1960. Indeed, if the Treasury 
were foolish enough to encourage uneconomic 
enterprise in distressed areas where unemploy- 
ment was abnormally high, it could go on having 
‘full’ employment without real growth. But I will 
absolve the Government from harbouring any 
such perverse ideas. We have Mr. R. A. Butler’s 
famous profession of faith, when he was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in our ability to double 
the standard of living in a generation. We now 
have Mr. Lloyd’s gracious assurance in a speech 
at Leeds on January 27 that he believes in growth 
—conditional on a growth in exports. We must, 
therefore, believe that the Government wants to 
encourage economic growth even if it does not 
make a great success of it. 

But what is economic growth? Primarily it is 
a function of the growth of population and pro- 








COMPANY MEETINGS 


ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS & CO. 


(Worsted Spinners and Manufacturers) 





YEAR OF FURTHER EXPANSION AND 
HIGH ACTIVITY 


Tue 41st annual general meeting of Illingworth, 
Morris & Company, Limited was held on January 
26 at Bradford, The Rt. Hon. Lord Wilmot of 
Selmeston, P.C., J.P. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

I am once again pleased to report a year of further 
expansion and high activity. During the year your 
Company made an offer for and acquired the 
remainder of the Ordinary Shares in Salts (Saltaire) 
Limited. Also, with effect from Ist October, 1959, 
your Company acquired the whole of the Share 
Capital of W. & G. Chambers Limited, Dyers, Brad- 
ford. 

The Net Profit attributable to the shareholders of 
Illingworth, Morris & Company, Limited after 
taxation is £573,561. A final dividend of 14 per cent., 
less Income Tax, is proposed (making a total distri- 
bution for the year of 20 per cent.). 

The Group Current Assets now amount to 
£12,174,789, showing an excess of £4,910,245 over 
Current Liabilities and Dividend, and the Group 
Revenue Reserves are now shown at £816,288. 

Whilst we have always been proud that our 
reputation has been built up by processing high 
quality goods in wool, your Directors are alive to 
the fact that man-made fibres will probably be 
used in increasing quantities. We have, therefore, 
during the past year re-organised one of our Branches 
so that we can now offer these yarns to the trade, 
particularly Terylene blended with wool, in bulk 
quantities. We are convinced that providing we 
adhere to the higher grades the introduction of these 
yarns and cloths will be of benefit 


ductivity. Because a nation cannot raise its 
standard of living if it does not increase its 
production at a faster rate than its population, 
it must go all-out to improve its productivity 
—that is, enlarge the amount of product turned 
out by a given amount of plant and labour. That 
in turn will depend first, upon the volume of 
capital invested in plant, next on the degree of 
skill and hard work of the labour employed, 
finally on the planning brains of the management. 
We usually measure economic growth in terms of 
the gross national product per head of popula- 
tion, which is taken as a very rough indica- 
tion of the advance in the standard of living. 
Now both the UK and the US come badly out 
of this test, as the figures show from 1950 to 
1959 (1960 figures, when available, will tell the 
same story), but the UK, as President Kennedy 
has admitted, beats the US, which is at the 
bottom of the list. 


Votume INpices oF Gross NATIONAL Praopuct Per Heap 


1950 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


UK .. 100 101 105 109 113 185 117 120 122 
W. Germany... 100 118 125 133 146 154 160 164 I71 
All) OEFEEC .. 100 105 110 114 120 123 129 135 139 
US - -- 100 108 Lil 108 114 114 114 110 115 


(Source: OEEC Statistics.) 


At first sight it is not easy to explain these 
differences—why the UK should increase its 
standard of living over the past ten years by 
nearly 24 per cent. per annum against nearly 


74 per cent. for Western Germany and 4 per 


Our machinery activity has been fully maintained 
since the end of the financial year. Orders on hand 
will ensure the continuance of this high level for 
several months and as far as can be reasonably fore- 
seen, I think we may hope for a year’s satisfactory 
trading. 

The report was adopted. 


COLVILLES LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING PROFIT 


Tue Thirtieth Annual General Meeting of Colvilles 
Limited was held on February 3 at Glasgow. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement by Sir Andrew McCance, D.Sc., LL.D., 
F.R.S., D.L., chairman and managing director for 
the year to September 30, 1960: 

By the end of the last financial year in September, 
1959, it became clear that confidence was returning 
and that business was moving, bringing with it a 
rapid increase in the demand for steel. Our experience 
has confirmed the best expectations we had formed 
and all sections of the plant have been under strong 
pressure from our customers. The improved produc- 
tion facilities now available have enabled the com- 
pany to meet that pressure with greater success than 
ever before and have demonstrated the economy in 
the production costs of our modernised plants. 

It is gratifying to report that the trading profit 
after depreciation for the past year of £13,546.840 
is a record for the company. The Board recommend 
that a final dividend of 10 per cent, be paid to make 
a total of 16 per cent, for the year. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES—A BUSY YEAR 


The Lanarkshire Steel Co. Ltd. has been very 
actively employed during the year. The demand for 
joists, both heavy and light, has been strong and is 
being maintained. 

The Clyde Alloy Steel Co. Ltd, has had an ex- 


cent. for the whole of Europe and only 14 per 
cent. for the US. The rate of increase in popula- 
tion must be regarded as a factor in the rate 
of economic growth—the building of houses and 
factories to take care of extra workers providing 
a stimulus to an economy, which is missing when 
the labour force is stationary—but it will be 
found that the rate of increase in the American 
population was about as large as that in the Ger- 
man. The rate of capital investment is another, 
and perhaps more important, factor; yet the 
rate of increase in the gross fixed capital forma- 
tion expressed as a percentage of the gross 
national product (at market prices) is greater 
over this period for Europe as a whole than it 
is for Germany and Great Britain, which beats 
the US easily. Indeed, if you take industrial in- 
vestment per head of the population, Great 
Britain, according to Dr. T. Barna, is far ahead of 
both Germany and the US. Yet the index of in- 
dustrial production since 1950 has risen by 125 per 
cent. in Germany, by 65 per cent. in Europe as a 
whole, by 33 per cent. in the US and by only 
30 per cent. in the UK. Even if we allow for the 
more intelligent planning for industrial develop- 
ment in continental Europe, we cannot explain 
the poor growth performances of the US and 
the UK except by reference to the unintelligent 
economic ‘stop-go’ policies of their respec- 
tive governments. In each case the urgencies of 
economic growth have been ignored. President 
Kennedy rudely called the attention of Congress 
to this unpleasant truth in his first State of the 
Union message. Now it is up to Mr. Macmillan 
or Mr. Lloyd to awaken Parliament. 

It is probably true, as a PEP report on growth 
ceptionally busy year and new records for sales and 
production have been achieved. The growing market 
for special steels made it necessary to consider an 
extension to the plant engaged in their manufacture. 

The demand for sheets has been maintained at a 
high level and has exceeded the available production 
facilities in Britain. As a consequence, a revival in 
the demand for hand-mill sheets has followed and 
the works of Smith & McLean Ltd, have been well 
employed throughout the year. So far as present 
indications show, good employment should continue 
for some period ahead. 

FUTURE TRENDS 

As has already been mentioned, the demand for 
steel products throughout the year has been strongly 
maintained. All the mills in the group have been 
working at full capacity and this has naturally had a 
favourable influence on both costs and earnings. As 
the year progressed, however, some weakness showed 
up in the export markets, bringing in its wake in- 
tensified competition and low prices from foreign 
makers. 

The rate of growth in steel consumption during 
the post-war years has been unusually high and it 
has been maintained over a fairly long period, There 
is a natural tendency in consequence to believe that 
this same rate of expansion and demand will continue 
and to think in terms of plans to provide plant and 
equipment to meet it. 

Before such decisions can be made, however, the 
influence of new factors must now be taken into 
account, In the field of export one must bear in 
mind that some of the less highly developed 
countries, which for many years offered an im- 
portant export market, are promoting schemes for 
the production of their own steel in order to curtail 
their dependence on supplies from outside. 

To draw adequate conclusions from so complex a 
world situation is therefore difficult, but whatever 
situation develops to concentrate on lowering pro- 
duction costs still further must continue to be one of 
our major objectives. 
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put it, that ‘the chief impediment to a faster 
growth of the British economy is that we do not 
want it enough.’ There certainly appears to be a 
great reluctance on the part of labour to work 
harder than the union norm or to move families 
about in pursuit of better-paid jobs. There also 
appears to be an equal reluctance on the part of 
capital, earning safe, if restricted, profits in a 
sheltered home market, to take bigger risks and 
go out for the world market. It may be that the 
British people prefer a secure, easy-going life with 
plenty of holidays (on pay) to enjoy the favoured 
sport or hobby. On the other hand, the reason 
why we do not work harder or take economic 
growth more seriously may be because we feel 
over-taxed or suffer subconsciously from a social 
conflict. It is said that Mr. Selwyn Lloyd is think- 
ing of raising the surtax level at long last in order 
to spur the harshly-taxed company executives on 
te greater productive efforts. Of course, if that 
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is done without relieving the workers of their 
equally harsh tax on overtime earnings, the old 
capital y. labour conflict may flare up again into 
the open warfare of unofficial strikes or go-slow 
movements. Labour could then easily take up the 
ribald song: ‘If Tory freedom works, then why 
should we?’ And out goes any hope of raising 
British productivity. 

The moral of this story is that Mr. Macmillan 
must emulate the realistic approach of the new 
American President and warn the country of the 
dangers of economic stagnation. He need not call 
for any rate of growth comparable with the 
Russian, for that would involve so many con- 
trols, including the direction of labour as well 
as of capital, that our cherished democratic 
freedoms would be lost. But he can plan for a 
much faster growth than we have been getting 

and perforce sacrifice only a very few of his 
Tory freedoms. 


Coal and the Customer 


By JOHN COLE 


HERE is something about the coal industry 
evel enlists for it the affection and kindly 
interest of every outsider who studies it. Perhaps 
it is because although we were all potential 
engine-drivers in our youth, few of us ever 
thought of life down the pit as our ideal career, 
and now we have to work off our guilt complexes 
about the men engaged in this dirty and danger- 
ous occupation. 

Allowance having been made, however, for 
this prejudice in favour of the coal communities, 
who can deny the justice of the congratulations 
to the National Coai Board and the miners as 
the reign of Sir James Bowman draws to a close 
and that of Mr. Alfred Robens begins? The pits 
have fought their way back from the near-tragic 
days of 1957, when the word ‘closure’ sent a 
shiver down the spines of miners and their wives 
who thought that this meant a return to the 
1930s. 

Under Sir James, the Northumberland pitboy 
who rose to the head of his industry, the NCB 
has moved from a crisis of over-production to 
a position where it can cheerfully prophesy that 
its huge stocks will have melted down to the 
lowest safe level—of 10 million tons—by the end 
of 1962 or 1963. Nearly 203 million tons of coal 
were sold last year, allowing 6 million tons to 
be lifted from the stocks which have imposed 
such a grave financial burden on the Board. 
Output per manshift, the most effective gauge 
of productivity in mining, rose by 1 cwt. to 
28 cwt. Coal prices went up, but for the first 
time since 1957, which suggests that coal has 
played its part in the stabilisation of prices over 
the past two or three years. Since the New Year, 
the miners have been given a wage increase of 
about 44 per cent., but Mr. Robens, at his first 
negotiations, seemed certain that he can take this 
into his budget without a further price increase, 
if the miners will just give him another cwt. per 
manshift this year. With the drive for mechanisa- 
tion reaching top gear, the Board thinks this is 
quite possible. 

Is all, then, lovely in the garden? It is difficult 
to distinguish the statements being made by the 


new chairman for the worthy purpose of restor- 
ing confidence in the industry among miners and 
potential recruits, from those which represent a 
realistic assessment of coal’s prospects. But one 
cannot escape the conclusion that the Board is 
showing an understandable, but perhaps unjusti- 
fied. optimism in basing its planning on a 
government estimate that 300 million tons of 
coal equivalent will be needed in Britain by 1965. 
The Board expects coal to provide 200 million 
tons of this total. 

The more one hears of the basis on which 
such forward estimates of demand must be made, 
the easier it is to realise what an imprecise 
process it all is. The National Union of Mine- 
workers has produced a separate estimate, which 
is that the total fuel demand will be only 280 
million tons by 1965, and that coal’s share of this 
will not be more than 182 million tons. The 
miners quote a number of independent inquirers 
who have come to similar, or even less optimistic 
conclusions. 4 

The truth, of course, lies nowhere. A number 
of imponderables, including the state of the 
economy as a whole, the extent and type of 
industrial expansion, and the price of oil, obscure 
the crystal ball. All that the coal industry can 
do is to go forward in hope—in the hope that 
the Government's experts, and not those from 
outside, have done their calculations, or made 
their guesses correctly. They can also take three 
limited, but essential steps in self-help. 

The first is to ensure that productivity does 
continue to rise at a rate which will hold the 
price of coal steady. Associated with this is the 
need to provide all kinds of customers, industrial 
and domestic, with an assured supply of the type 
of fuel they need at the times they need it. This 
is where Mr. Robens’s request to the miners for 
talks on resumed Saturday working comes in. 
While it may be tempting for area councils of the 
union to refuse an immediate response to the 
Board’s accelerator, when the application of its 
brake has worried them for so long, this would 
be a short-sighted policy. If Mr. Robens is to 
recapture the initiative, particularly in the 
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domestic market, from oil, he must be given 
adequate supplies of large house coal. 

This brings us to the third point—distribution. 
AJ) the sales drives which the new chairman has 
heralded will be useless if the distribution system 
is not to the public’s satisfaction. It is one of 
the great tragedies of the doctrinaire controversy 
over nationalisation in this country that the 
Board and its merchants have never really felt 
free to bring their deep-seated disagreements into 
the open. The merchants have been the less in- 
hibited of the two. They have tended to blame 
everything from ‘dirty’ coal to the long waiting 
time for deliveries in February on the Board, and 
that body has often been afraid to hit back effec- 
tively, for fear of political consequences. 

Some people in the coal industry who are not 
doctrinaire Socialists favour the nationalisation 
of coal distribution. Although few in the Board 
are likely to climb out on a limb to advocate a 
policy which they know will not be accepted, the 
signs are that coal distribution is going to be 
discussed more frankly and publicly by the 
people who are in the know. If coal cannot be 
got to customers at the right times and in the 
right quantities this winter, we really must be 
told why, and who is to blame. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


bby equity markets began the new account in 
a confident fashion—with a premium of 
18s. 3d. on the new ICI shares, issued at 55s.— 
but failed to derive much encouragement from 
Mr. Kennedy's Churchillian speech warning the 
American nation to expect ‘blood, tears and 
sweat.” Gold shares in particular fell on the 
President's declaration that the price of gold 
would not be written up and that the dollar 
would be defended by the use not only of all 
the American gold reserves (including the internal 
currency cover), but also of all the credits avail- 
able at the IMF. The total of America’s gold 
reserves is now below $17,000 million (includ- 
ing $12,000 million internal gold cover), and 
according to the President $4,500 milliou can be 
drawn from the IMF. I would not say that the 
future of gold is as assured under Mr. Ketnedy 
as it was under Mr. Eisenhower. In the mean- 
time, American shares should recover further 
with Mr. Kennedy’s determination to end the 
recession. In addition to the shares I mentioned 
on January 20, I would recommend AMERICAN 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH. Apart from being 
the largest telephone company in the world, 
which is steadily increasing its earnings as it 
introduces direct long-distance dialling and other 
cost-saving devices, it has subsidiaries (Bell Lab- 
oratories and Western Electric) which are assist- 
ing the government in its space programme, 
while Bell is also expanding its international cable 
systems. In other words, AT & T is a growth 
stock. It is again raising its dividends—from $3.30 
to $3.60 next July—and this month is making a 
rights issue of one-for-twenty. At tie present 
price of $1164 the current yield is just over 3 
per cent. before tax relief (4.3 per cent with tax 
relief). 


Odhams—Daily Mirror 

I am glad to have recommended O”HAMS 
shares on September 9 last at 31s. 6d. on their 
merits as the equity of a trading concern which 
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had a highly profitable group of magazines, a 
very successful Sunday paper and a determina- 
tion to turn the loss on the Daily Herald into a 
profit after its release from the TUC. For a long 
time the shares stayed at just under 30s. and then, 
in a few days last week (which are now the sub- 
ject of a Stock Exchange ‘leak’ inquiry) became 
4 strong, rising market up to 34s. before the news 
of the proposed merger between Odhams and the 
Thomson group was announced. The basis of 
this merger was an exchange of shares and as 
the news was accompanied by the announcement 
that Odhams profits had risen and the dividend 
was to be increased from 174 per cent. to 25 per 
cent., Odhams shares jumped to 40s. Clearly this 
was still too cheap, for, if they were to maintain 
their previous yield basis, they should have been 
45s. at least. This gave the opportunity to the 
DAILY MIRROR group to make a more attractive 
bid, which on the basis of nine Daily Mirror 
voting shares for every two Odhams made the 
latter worth 55s. 14d. As Daily Mirror is raising 
its dividend from 13 per cent. to 15 per cent. 
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Odhams shareholders stand to gain a 35 per cent. 
increase in income. Clearly they have no cause 
for complaint, but the management have quite a 
lot. It is well known that the Daily Mirror maga- 
zines are not doing so well as those of the 
Odhams group and it may be the purpose of the 
Daily Mirror to suppress some of the women’s 


magazines which are not facing up to competi-- 


tion. There will be much heated controversy be- 
fore this take-over ‘bid’ is settled, but I cannot 
see how the Government can put a stop to a 
purely commercial operation, the initiative for 
which came from the severe competition in the 
women’s magazine field. I would not sell Odhams 
much under 55s. Even without the merger they 
are worth about 50s. on an estimated earnings 
yield of over 10 per cent. and a dividend yield 
of 5 per cent. Daily Mirror on the fall are also 
cheap if the merger goes through. 


Tate and Lyle Investments 


A curious development was announced by Sir 
Ian Lyle at the TATE AND LYLE meeting. It is 





COMPANY MEETING 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMiTED 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


MR. D. J. ROBARTS ON THE ECONOMIC SCENE 





Tue 128th Annual General Meeting of National 
Provincial Bank Limited will be held on February 
23 in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman (Mr. D. J. Robarts): 

The accounts show a net profit for the year of 
£3,565,996 compared with £2,840,971 for 1959, An 
interim dividend of 7 per cent. has been paid and it 
is now proposed to pay a final dividend of 7 per cent. 

As already announced it is proposed to recom- 
mend at the Annual General Meeting the capital- 
isation of £3,003,760 at present part of the Reserve 
Funds, by paying up in full 3,003,760 of the 
unissued £1 shares and distributing them credited as 
fully paid to Shareholders in the ratio of one 
additional £1 share for every seven held. 

I am pleased to report that our business continues 
to expand and that there is ample evidence that the 
good service we endeavour to give to our increasingly 
wide range of customers is fully appreciated. 

Commenting on the Bank’s hire purchase interest, 
Mr. Robarts said: Our subsidiary company North 
Central Wagon & Finance Company Limited have 
shown a substantial, though reduced, profit, and our 
dividend is still well covered by earnings, 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION 


During the past year, the United Kingdom's 
balance of payments position has given serious 
cause for anxiety, In their endeavours to curb con- 
sumer spending; the authorities maintained high 
money rates throughout the year. These high rates 
had the effect of attracting foreign balances to Lon- 
don from countries where rates were lower. 

In the event our gold and dollar reserves rose 
steadily throughout the year but so did our liabilities 
to overseas countries—indeed, the liabilities have 
risen much more steeply than the reserves. Our 
imports have continued to run at a high level while 
our exports have lagged behind. Looking at the pic- 
ture as a whole, it seems very doubtful whether the 
attempt to restrain home consumption has yet had 
the desired effect of diverting goods into the export 
field. 

SPECIAL DEPOSITS 


As part of the campaign to reduce domestic 
demand, the system of special deposits was put into 
force in June. The special deposits are used by the 


authorities to finance Treasury Bills and thus 
facilitate Government expenditure while restricting 
credits to private industry, As the result of the special 
deposits required of them, the banks not only cannot 
purchase Government securities but may be forced 
to sell them, thereby rendering the task of funding 
the Government debt more difficult, The banks are 
always fully aware of their duty to serve the pub- 
lic, who are their customers, and, if left to their own 
judgment, they will adjust their policies to these ends 
and need no artificial controls to coerce them. They 
will continue to lend their support to individuals and 
firms engaged in the businesses of real importance 
to the basic life of the country as distinct from 
speculative activity, Despite the restrictions under 
which we have been working, this we still endeavour 
to do, 


NEED TO KEEP PRODUCTION COSTS DOWN 


The fundamental necessity to improve our balance 
of payments position, from which most of our 
difficulties spring, is to keep down costs of produc- 
tion. From this point of view, the Bank rate policy 
pursued during the past year can scarcely be said to 
have been effective. What is really needed is a 
limitation of demands of the Government upon the 
productive resources of the country and this should 
be the foremost aim of the Government of the day. 
The authorities are evidently in a dilemma about the 
monetary policy to be pursued—the internal and 
external factors pointing in different directions. But 
that is no reason why the banks should be used as 
whipping boys on account of an inflation which 
derives from excessive government expenditure much 
more than from an expansion of bank credit. 

The lesson which emerges from the numerous 
credit exhortations and controls of recent years is the 
length of the time-lag which occurs between their 
utterance or imposition and their effect on the 
economy. They are often out of date before they be- 
come effective. This applies to restrictive and, to a 
lesser extent, to expansionist measures, The natural 
working of supply and demand has its own sanctions 
which inevitably become effective. It may well be that 
historians of the future will look back at these years 
of regulations and they may conclude that a greater 
reliance on the development of natural forces would 
have been better. 
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proposed to reverse the hiving-off operation 
which the company undertook when it was 
threatened with nationalisation. This means that 
it will buy back Silvertown Services, which runs 
the shipping, lighterage and road transport, and 
Tate and Lyle Investments which owns the over- 
seas sugar refining companies. The break-up 
value of the latter’s shares is around 19s. 6d., 
but the market price is only 13s. 3d. Is there not 
a rise coming to shareholders here? 


Company Notes 


OLVILLES, the Glasgow steel-makers, have 

had a most successful year with record 
production and profit figures, pre-tax profits 
having jumped from £8,527,525 to £12,963,267 
for the year ended September 30, 1960. For the 
past year the company has derived considerable 
benefits from investment allowances, which 
amounted to £1.85 million; these will, of course 
run off as the expansion programme is completed 
in the next few years, However, after deducting 
£2,583,703 for depreciation and £6,117,224 for 
tax, the net profit of £5,275,082 covers the 16 
per cent. dividend 4} times after deducting the 
investment allowances. An equivalent expansion 
in profits can hardly be expected in the current 
year, but no doubt the chairman, Sir Andrew 
McCanse, will give shareholders some informa- 
tion on the current trend at the annual general 
meeting taking place today. The £1 ordinary 
shares at 73s. 6d. are a first-class investment yield- 
ing 4.3 per cent. 


The accounts of Whitefriars Investment Trust 
to April 30, 1960, reflect the acquisitions recently 
made and the revaluation of their assets, which 
has produced a surplus of £322,482 over the 
book value. ‘Whitefriars is really a holding com- 
pany owning three subsidiaries, namely Turner 
and Savage, aircraft engineers, Ross Ensign, 
makers of lenses and binoculars, and Electrical 
Agencies (London); the latter was acquired early 
in 1960 and therefore has only contributed a few 
months’ trading to the group profits. Net revenue 
after tax was £116,315, which figure included 
pre-acquisition profits of £40,408. The final 
dividend of 30 per cent, is payable on the in- 
creased capital and makes a total equivalent of 
57.3 per cent. on the 5s, ordinary shares, which 
at i4s. 9d. yield as much as 19.4 per cent. With- 
out any indication from the chairman, Mr. L. 
Larholt, as to the current trading of the sub- 
sidiaries, it is only possible to value the shares 
On a very conservative basis. 


British Anzani Engimeering Co. has produced 
accounts for an eighteen-month period to August 
31, 1960, and these show a trading profit of 
£29,031 and a net profit after tax of £9,340. The 
company manufactures ‘Astra’ commercial 
vehicles, ‘Easimow’ mowers and farming equip- 
ment and also outboard motors for small craft. 
These Anzani motors have been redesigned and 
remodelled at considerable expense and con- 
sequently are now very competitive; in fact a 
large order has just been received from China, 
together with considerable inquiries from over- 
seas, says Colonel W. D. Gibbs, the chairman. 
It would seem that the outlook for this section 
of the company’s business is most promising, but 
the company, with an issued capital of £150,000, 
undoubtedly needs more working capital to sup- 
port its promising programme of expansion. The 
ordinary dividend of 7} per cent. is for the 
eighteen-month period; the Is. shares at 1s. 14d. 
seem fully valued pending the financial position 
and the profits being improved. 
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of = FINANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


th- GROUP ASSETS EXCEED £6,000,000 


: ISSUED CAPITAL AND 
ot ? GROUP RESERVES EXCEED £1 600,000 


FOR SMALL AND 
MEDIUM INVESTORS 


The Planet Building Society offers you 
complete security. It has been established 
over 100 years, is a founder member of 
The Building Societies Association and 


re) 
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res was one of the first Societies to be granted 
TRUSTEE Status for its deposits. 
ed Oo PER PLANET funds are employed to encourage 
DEPOSIT the ownership of sound home property. 

ust Assets total over 12 MILLION POUNDS and 
of ACCOU NTS ANNUM RESERVES exceed £500,000. 

he oO Current investment in the Planet Building 
‘ial Society receives interest at the rate of 


33 % (34 % plus $% bonus) per annum, 
tax paid by the Society—equivalent to 
£6.2.5d. per cent on investments taxable 
at the standard rate. This is a very 
profitable yield for such a safe investment. 


ip- A SAFE, SOUND, SECURE INVESTMENT 


ind Write for Brochure and Balance Sheet to Secretary A90 
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an. = ANGLO AUTO FINANCE CO. LTD. 


Industrial Bankers 


Any sum from £1 to £5,000 can be 
invested in the PLANET. No charges are 
made for investment or withdrawal and 
withdrawal can be effected easily and 
(Income Tax paid and promptly. 

including Bonus) 




















ion : 
but see Managing Director: JULIAN S. HODGE 
00 FH 17 WINDSOR PLACE CARDIFF WRITE, TELEPHONE OR CALL FOR FULL DETAILS 





THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


up- Telephone: 29661 (10 lines) 

“he Planet House, Finsbury Sq. E.C.2._ Tel: MONarch 8985 

the (MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION) 
= Branches at: Chelmsford, liford, Maidstone, Romford, Worthing. 
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Who’s Yellow? 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


ANYONE who says of a 
photograph ‘I think it’s 
very good of me’ is apt 
to be dashed if someone 
then says ‘It’s very 
pretty but it isn’t really 
you.’ The tendency of 
human beings to think 
they want the truth and 
nothing but the truth, but 
actually to want nothing 
but the best, is one 
against which journalists 
are constantly battering, and nowhere more 
futilely than in their contacts with responsible and 
intelligent professional people. Their belief in the 
freedom of the press in general seems only to be 
equalled by their determination to set the dogs 
on any press-man in particular. 

One knows only too well, of course, why. The 
keen, inaccurate local paper trainee, thrust into 
some subject of which he knows nothing, makes 
excruciating mistakes; gossip columnists by vague 
association get educational correspondents a bad 
name; plenty of people have given the press a 
helping hand only, apparently, to have a rude 
word stamped indelibly upon it. 

A good deal of the trouble arises, all the same, 
from the ignorance that exists outside journalism 
of the way in which it actually works. People 
cannot believe that journalists really have to have 
things in such a hurry; and those who do not 
write themselves often have no idea what makes 
a readable article and what doesn’t. They do not 
realise, for example, that if you are putting 
across a favourable story about something, it 
cannot be all flat praise; and that the ‘colour’ that 
admits that a bath-tap can be tied up with a 
piece of string or a great reformer scratch his bald 
pate does not hurt good stories, it merely makes 
them readable. (An editor of Varsity once asked a 
don to write a profile of someone, and got a piece 
which began, ‘When her Majesty the Queen was 
graciously pleased to bestow the appointment 
of ...’; hardly a compelling opening.) 

Another source of misunderstanding concerns 
personal publicity among ordinary people. 
Knowing that they themselves would hate the 
publicity (or in any case feeling that they ought 
to hate it) they assume that working-class people 
hate it just as much; but they don’t. It is a com- 
mon experience of new reporters to go, dreading 
every second, to interview someone whose son 
has gone to prison or whose family are being 
evicted, to discover that in fact the people are 
glad to sit down and tell it all again—getting it 
off their chests, having someone listen to their 
troubles and find them important is rare enough 
to be anything but objectionable to them. 

Many responsible people think that one way 
out of their dilemma with the press is always to 
ask to see the copy before it is printed. This 
sounds a good deal more reasonable than it is: 
quite apart from the practical drawback that 
there isn’t usually time. People vetting other 





people’s articles seem to forget whose signature 
goes on the article, and try and alter opinions as 
if they were facts—and this is just as much 
muzzling as an attempt to sit on the facts. A man 
who gives an interview and finds his statements 
used to support a view he dislikes feels cheated— 
but consider the alternative: that a journalist 
should interview no one with whom he did not 
agree. I tried recently to write an article on 
Michael Young, who insisted on seeing it: he 
not only refused to allow me even so much as to 
say whether or not he was a family man, but 
where I had called Dartington Hall an ‘unortho- 
dox establishment’ he got me to change it to 
‘centre of experiment.’ One would think someone 
as liberal and intelligent would be above this sort 
of thing: for its long-range effects are disastrous. 
We all ought to check back with people who give 
us information a great deal more than we do, 
but it is no incentive to check to know that the 
whole article may be messed about. 

There are a hundred reasons that prompt all 
right-thinking people to hurl intruding journa- 
lists into the street, and I sympathise with about 
ninety-nine of them. But for all that, it won’t do. 
This apparently sound attitude promotes exactly 
those distortions and aggressions that profes- 
sional people dislike. If responsible people won't 
talk, there are always plenty of irresponsible 
people who will; but the headmaster who refuses 
to see the press at all has no right, to my mind, 
to complain of the colourful inaccuracies sup- 
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plied by a well-oiled school porter. War 
correspondents remember with gratitude the 
attitude of Mountbatten, then not quite an 
Admiral, who used to tell the press everything, 
including things which were highly secret, and 
then tell them what they could not use. In this 
way he not only ensured that they did not give 
away secret information by mistake, but, much 
more important, got the correspondents on his 
side: if he told them a thing was so, they 
believed it. But a man who has just been flun 
down somebody’s front steps is not going to pa 
a whole lot of attention to the opinions a: 
wishes of the man who did the flinging. 

But there is an even better reason. The man 
who said that the liberty of the press is the 
Palladium of all the civil, political and religious 
rights of an Englishman (Junius) also said that 
the injustice done to an individual is sometimes 
of service to the public. The discomfiture of 
a respected figure is of less importance in the 
long run than information. Every local scandal 
that is ever blown open by the press 
where the children live in the stables, council 
houses without doors, girls wrongfully admitted 
to the reformatory—is given its airing against 
the strenuous opposition of every local dignitary 
involved; but when there is ‘no -harmful publi- 
city,’ as the phrase is, things can well be infinitely 
worse. 

Those who have nothing to hide, as in detec- 
tive stories, ought to be above refusing to talk 
to the press. Those who believe in information, 
in news, in people knowing things—and what 
professional person does not, in theory?—ought 
to be as willing to become the news as they are 
to read it. To my mind, there should be no pro- 
fessional doorbell in the country that is not 
marked ‘Press.’ 
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Physician, Heal Thyself 


By JOHN LYDGATE 


THE alarming size of the 
nation’s drug bill—even 
at 2s. a prescription—is 
forcing the medical pro- 
fession to reconsider the 
whole business of pre- 
scribing. To a large part 
of the profession pills and 
tablets are the essential 
currency of medical 
practice; tiny coins with 
which the doctor repays the patient for the 
privilege of his confidence. It is an old joke that 
patients feel cheated unless they leave the con- 
sulting room clutching a bottle or a pill. Less 
recognised, but equally true, is the fact the 
doctor himself often feels a nagging sense of 
debt if he does not provide his patients with 
these tangible tokens of treatment-in-progress. 
The raw house-physician is especially prone to 
this and will often feel extremely restless and un- 
happy until he has written something on his 
patient’s prescription chart. The sedatives are a 
good standby here, and few patients leave hospi- 





tal without having had their nightly dose of 
seconal, blissfully unaware that the doctor has 
probably benefited more than they have. With- 
out a pill of some sort, few doctors really feel 
they are treating their patients, being generally 
unwilling to surrender the active role in the 
process of recovery. It calls for more wisdom 
than most practitioners possess to stand back 
from time to time and act as mere impresarios of 
spontaneous and natural repair. 

I do, however, know of one senior physician 
who has grasped this principle of medical 
modesty so firmly that he rewards his house man 
half a crown each time a patient leaves the ward 
without a drug marked on his prescription card. 
This mercenary little deal recognises the infla- 
tion of pharmaceutical currency which prevails 
today: too many drugs chasing too few illnesses. 

The clinical trials of modern drugs are a perfect 
illustration of the mutual benefit derived from 
prescribing pills. Originally designed to test the 
value of new remedies, these trials have often 
revealed more about the psychology of the 
patient-doctor duet than about the action 
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of any of the various drugs in question. 


When a new drug comes on to the market it is 
assessed by a series of clinical trials. Broadly, 
this consists of dividing the patients into two 
large groups. One lot receive the drug to be tested 
while the others receive placebos, tablets of 
jdentical taste and appearance made up of inert 
substances. If the patients receiving the real pills 
show a Statistically significant improvement over 
those receiving the placebos the drug is 
cautiously accepted into the royal enclosure of 
current therapy. Unfortunately this simple set-up 
is complicated by two factors which often undo 
the validity of the whole experiment. The doctor 
himself, powerfully influenced by the reputation 
of the new drug and by his own desires for a 
remarkable remedy, can never be relied upon not 
to convey to a patient into which group he has 
been put. While he will obviously not explicitly 
give the game away he will inevitably betray his 
great expectations with the patients receiving the 
new drug and will unconsciously phrase his ques- 
tions so as to yield the most encouraging reply. 
Patients are curiously reluctant to disappoint 
their medical attendants and will often give 
misleadingly favourable reports to avoid ex- 
tinguishing the touching glint of expectation in 
the doctor’s eyes. Few doctors are objective 
enough to realise the extent of this tender 
loyalty on the part of their patients. In this way 
patient and doctor brainwash each other into 
enthusiasm for the new drug. The well-designed 
trial avoids this unconscious conspiracy by a 
system known as the double-blind in which the 
physician who actually deals with the patient has 
no idea whether he is administering the drug or 
the placebo, the pills being issued by a doctor 
who has no contact with the patient. This ar- 
rangement yields relative impartiality. It was by 
using this-technique that the Medical Research 
Council curbed the hysterical enthusiasm with 
Which cortisone was first greeted. 


However, unhappily, this is not the only pitfall. 
Far more disturbing is the fact there is, in the 
last reduction, no such thing as a real placebo. 
Patients will often respond in dramatic and quite 
unpredictable ways to substances which have no 
known pharmacological effect. The mere fact of 
their being administered in a therapeutic situa- 
tion, in hospital, by priestly figures in white coats, 
will sometimes be enough to provoke a favour- 
able response. It may not always be favourable: 
some patients, given a placebo, will feel faint, 
vomit, get violent headaches or break out in 
shivering fits. Patients who display this violent 
response are termed ‘placebo reactors’ and have 
been shown to share the same withdrawn, sug- 
gestible personality. Drugs are sometimes tested 
on healthy volunteers and it has been shown 
that ‘reactors’ are found more frequently among 
such volunteer groups than in one selected at 
random. In effect then, those most eager to help 
in the testing of new drugs are the least qualified 


to give reliable results. 


A recent issue of the British Medical Journal 
devoted a leader to this topic and a new textbook 
of pharmacology for students is unique in its 
cautionary opening chapter which deals sternly 
with this ticklish problem, If the cost of pre- 
scribing is to be kept within limits which do not 
threaten the solvency of the Health Service these 
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facts should be more widely publicised. The role 
of the drug in the patient-doctor relationship 
will have to be reconsidered. By encouraging 
closer and more honest psychological contact we 
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will do away with such primitive tokens of 
mutual reassurance as the pill. Only then will the 
valuable drugs stand out in their true and 
actually very startling perspective. 


On the Move 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


THE business of moving 
house seems to be full of 
dangers, judging by the 
correspondence I have 
had recently. A reader 
who had to move house 
from Manchester to High 
Wycombe (just under 
200 miles) got five esti- 
mates for the removal of 
the belongings of a 
family of six and found 
that they varied from 
£105 to £48. I am grateful to the many other 
readers who have written to give details of their 
experiences. 

Estimates do seem to vary a good deal and 
there are satisfactory and unsatisfactory reasons 
why this should be so (as one reader points out, 
it would also be highly suspicious if all estimates 
turned out to be the same or even very similar). 
The solution to this part of the problem is to get 
estimates from as many firms, small and large, 
as you conveniently can and don’t let anyone 
charge you for giving an estimate. 

One of the reasons why costs vary so much is 
that removals can be and often are from, say, 
Norwich to Aberystwyth rather than from Man- 
chester to London. The removers will be very 
lucky indeed if they can be sure of a return load 
in the first case, whereas they may be able to 
arrange for one in the second because it is a 
‘trunk route. If you can so arrange your date 
of moving that your contractor can be sure of a 
return load you will find that the cost will be 
lower than it would otherwise be. It is for this 
reason that some firms will quote two estimates, 
one if you have to move on a given date, which 
means a special journey for them, and another 
if you are prepared to move at their convenience 
rather than your own. 

Small firms may well offer lower estimates 
than large firms, but this can be because they 
cut their overheads by carrying little if any in- 
surance. If they damage anything, you may find 
it very difficult to make them pay for it. 

The things you will want of a removal service 
are these: safe packing and unpacking; no 
damage to the goods in transit and no damage 
to the house at either end of the journey; punctu- 
ality, since the length of time it takes to do the 
job to some extent affects the cost; and no 
difference between the estimate and the actual 
cost. Generally you cannot find out in advance 
Whether any one firm has all or any of these 
qualifications and the most you can do is to go 
on the recommendations of other people. Firms 
which have been recommended by correspon- 
dents are Messrs. W. Boote of Elizabeth Street, 
Liverpool 3 (for shipment abroad, too); Elloway 





& Co., 19 Salusbury Road, NW6, who have a 
foreman with the happy name of Mr. Stripp and 
who did an excellent job for one reader ‘even to 
preserving the six eggs which were overloaded in 
the door tray of the refrigerator’; John Lewis of 
Oxford Street; Joseph May of 31 Whitfield Street, 
WI; and Bakers of Tunnel Road, Liverpool. 
Several readers said that Pickford’s gave far 
higher estimates than other firms, though Pick- 
ford’s themselves deny this. 

A point or two to Watch: you may be tempted 
to do some pre-packing yourself in the hope that 
you will reduce the time on the job and so cut 
costs. This may work if you are packing books, 
for example, but I advise strongly against 
your trying it with anything that damages 
easily. No removal firm will take responsibility 
for anything you pack yourself. After all, you 
might have broken that piece of Dresden before 
you packed it and, anyway, plenty of people are 
fairly ham-handed at this sort of thing. 
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Do check in advance whether the removers 
want cash on delivery. Some do, most don’t and 
it may be a nuisance if they do. 

When you have made an arrangement with a 
remover, ask for (if you are not offered) a leaflet 
which the removers’ Association has prepared. 
li gives plenty of sensible advice about how you 
should prepare for the arrival of the removal 
van. When the removal men arrive I suggest you 
keep a kettle handy, see that it is packed last, and 
ply them with cups of tea. 

* 

Have you ever gone through the crisis in a 
child’s life when he loses his favourite teddy 
bear? No amount of new teddy bears will console 
him. Anything else he will regard as a spurious 
substitute. The Otway Toy Shop (41 Knights- 
bridge, SW1, BEL 8159) may be able to help. 
They will do their best to copy anything 
Obviously, a photograph, if you happen to have 
one, would help enormously but they'll have a 
go if you will only describe the lost bear or what- 
ever as accurately as you can. Their best effort 
so far was when they made a copy of a live pet 
which a little girl had to leave at home when she 
went away to boarding school. 

* 

I went out the other afternoon to see a friend 
off to America from London Airport, North. Is 
there nothing that can be done to make waiting 
a little more tolerable in this dump? To begin 
with, there was nowhere to sit, the few benches 


being occupied (what happens when planes are 


delayed I do not care to think). Eventually we 
found some unoccupied chairs in a tiny lounge, 
if you could call it that, beside the restaurant, 
between the terrace and the Gents; every time a 
door opened we were treated to a freezing or an 
odorous draught (I thought there was a law 
against lavatories in public places of this kind 
opening directly on to rooms where people are 
congregated; evidently not). And the loudspeaker 
system did not reach this lounge. The final 
annoyance was when my friend, an American, 
asked for some coffee. There was no coffee. I 
would suggest to the omniscient Mr. Forte that if 
London Airport North departure lounge does 
not attract sufficient trade to justify installing 
two coffee machines, the least he can do is em- 
ploy assistants who can make the stuff (it is not 
really all that much more difficult to brew up 
than tea); or, failing that, have some Nescafé 
handy. It could hardly taste worse, anyway, than 
the stuff provided in the main building. 


* 

Reporting on credit cards some time ago | 
warned against their use in restaurants, for 
example, on the grounds that they tend to en- 
courage expense account spending and so can 
spoil restaurants for people who want value for 
money. Credit cards do, of course, have their 
legitimate uses too and one which can’t spoil the 
market for anyone else and can be a simple con- 
venience is the new GPO credit card. Now that 
we have to find four pennies to make a local 
telephone call what could be more convenient 
than a credit card which allows you to make 
telephone calls and send telegrams from any tele- 
phone to anywhere in the world? You can also 
use the system to call home from fifty-one 
countries abroad. 


THE 


To get a credit card, call your telephone 
manager. The operator will give you his number. 

The only complaints I have about the system 
are, first, that there should be a charge for it (5s. 
a quarter, though this does allow you as many 
cards as you want for your staff and family) and, 
secondly, that not all members of the GPO staff 
by a long way, I find, know about the service. If 
the GPO wants us to use the telephone more 
often, its staff should be able to give us all the 
information we need about the telephone service 
—and credit cards should be free. 


Postscript . aa 


A SMALL friend of mine 
has just come back from 
visiting the United States 
with her mother, chant- 
ing the rhymes and 
jingles she came across 
there among her fellow 
seven-year-olds. One, 
which seems to have little 
or no tune, and dates 
from just before Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s inaugura- 
tion, goes: 

Kennedy's in the White House, 

Waiting to be elected; 

Nixon’s in the garbage can, 

Waiting to be collected. 
The other, which goes to the tune of ‘Whistle 
While You Work,’ shows a fine cynical attitude 
towards the whole American constitution: 





Whistle while you work, 
Kennedy’s a jerk; 
Eisenhower has no power, 
And now it doesn’t work. 
Children, clearly, cock a shrewder and more 
disillusioned eye at adult goings-on than we are 
always aware of—as much here, as over there. I 
recall being told a few years ago how a very old 
English skipping-rope rhyme had been brought 
up to date. The old version showed a rather 
touching resignation to the inescapable fact of 
heavy infant mortality—perhaps it dated from 
the days of the cholera epidemics: 
Mother, Mother, I feel sick : 
Send for the doctor, quick, quick, quick! 
Mother, Mother, shall I die? 
Yes, my darling, and I shall cry, 
How many horses for the hearse at the 
gate? 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight. ... 
The twentieth-century, or Welfare State, version 
which came to me four or five years ago from 
the back alleys of Norwich, goes: 
Mother, Mother, I feel sick : 
Send for the doctor, quick, quick, quick! 
Mother, Mother, shall I die? 
No, my darling, and do not cry. 
Send for the doctor, send for the nurse, 
Send for the lady with the alligator purse! 
Penicillin, said the doctor; 
Penicillin, said the nurse; 
Penicillin, said the lady with the alligator 
purse, ... 
Vive la différence, say I—and the sooner welfare 
workers really can afford alligator purses the 
better. 
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I have every sympathy with the Pedestrians’ 
Association and its aims, and I wish nothing but 
well to the ‘Pedestrian’s Bill of Rights’ that it is 
circulating to town-planners and the like, and 
that it proposes to debate at its annual con- 
ference in April. 

All the same, I think more people would read 
the document if the document were more read- 
able. It must be contact with government de- 
partments that leads public bodies to use such 
phrases as ‘the scope of necessary remedial 
measures’ (in the very first sentence of the Bill of 
Rights) and ‘essential considerations in recon- 
struction measures.’ And then there is all the 
town-planning jargon—‘frontagers’ and ‘way- 
leaves’ and ‘cross-falls,’ whatever any of those 
may be. And I notice that what used to be a lay- 
by, a silly word anyway, which always baffles 
foreign motorists in Britain, has now become 
‘lay-bye,’ and even sillier. 

Once upon a time it was journalists who were 
accused of mangling the language, but now it i 
civil servants and all who have to do with them 
which includes the armed services. I well remem- 
ber writing the history of an infantry division, 
and the soldiers who were supposed to check my 
MS for military inaccuracies being unable to 
keep their hands off my English. They crossed 
out the phrase (used of a platoon that had run 
into trouble) *. . . more than they had bargained 
for’; wrote ‘journalese!’ in the margin; and sub- 
stituted *. . . more than they had anticipated.’ 

* 

*. . . And there, by the light of a policeman’s 
torch, they were discovered making love on a 
tombstone.’ News of the World, January 29, 1961. 
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The grave's a fine and private place 
But some, I think, do there embrace. 
© 
I don’t often go into pubs and, when | do, 1 
don’t usually drink whisky. When I do drink 
whisky I usually take it neat. So what with one 
thing and another I have only just got around 
to noticing that more and more publicans—in 
London, at any rate—provide bottled Malvern 
water at the bar for those discriminating drinkers 
who prefer (as most serious whisky-drinkers 
do) plain water to soda-water in their whisky. 
Schweppes have owned the springs in the 
Malvern Hills where the water comes from for 
fifty years or more, and they bottle it themselves. 
They tell me that the virtue of the water is its 
purity and its tastelessness. It is so pure, in fact, 
that it can be used as though it were distilled 
water for topping up batteries; but it is the 
tastelessness that commends it as a water to go 
with whisky. Schweppes are also proud of the 
fact that whereas they used to sell it at 4s. 6d. a 
dozen big (28 oz.) bottles in 1916 and at 8s. 6d. a 
dozen in 1939, it is only 10s. 6d. a dozen now. 
Little did I think to find myself devoting my 
weekly wine paragraph to water, and to taste- 
less water at that. But I am consoled to find that 
the late Maurice Healy, wittiest of cenophils, 
thought highly of Malvern water (‘which I am 
told is just honest H.O,’ he wrote) as an after- 
dinner sluice for neutralising the effect of rich 
foods and rare wines. It was high time, anyway, 
that I found some little fact with which to in- 
terest my Scottish readers, They, too, are God’s 
creatures, 
CYRIL RAY 
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SOCIAL EXPERIMENT in Psychiatry in 
West Country town invites applications 
from qualified or unqualified Social Worker 
of attractive personality for position of 
responsibility. Applications to Box No. 7582. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
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BARON-RENOUARD, CALMETTES. CIVET. 
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10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 
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Upper Brook St W.!l 
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ton free. 

pn sagt OF LONDON: A lecture 
ntitled he urkish Expedition o 

Astrakhan ‘in 1569 (The first Russian- 


Turkish war)’ will be delivered by Profes- 
or A. N. Kurat (Ankara) at 5 p.m. on 14 
February at the School of Slavonic and 


East Eu opean Studies. University of Lon- 
don, W.C.1 ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET. Jam ‘ Henderson, Academic 


Registrar. 
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COMEDY THEATRE 
WHltehall 2578 

TALES OF NEW YORK 
J. P. Donleavy 
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| DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
§ Gross Assets exceed £2,000,000 





Are paying 74°% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with extra $% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details end Audited Balance Sheet from r 
Investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. 
§ DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 


SYMPOSIUM ON GHANA 


There will be a Symposium 
on Ghana 
at Central Hall, Westminster, 
on Friday, I7th February, 
at 7 p.m. 
Chairman: 
1 ef Listowel, P.C., G.C.M.G., 
Governor - General of 














Speakers: 

1. H.E. Sir Edward O. Asafu-Adjaye, 
High Commissioner for Ghana. 
Anglo-Ghanian Relations) 
Fenner Brockway, Esq., M.P. 
Impressions of Ghana) 

3. Kwesi Armah, Esq., Deputy High 
Commissioner. 
Political Activity in Ghana) 


4. K. Amoo-Adare, Esq., Former 
General Manager of Agricultural 
Development Corporation. 
(Ghana‘’s Economic Programme) 





Admission is free and all are welcome. 





TO ANTINOUS 
By E.de Unger 12s. 6d. 


An absorbing story of Imperia: 
Rome — the autobiography o 


Emperor Hadrian. Revea!s 
beautifully his relationship with 
young Antinous, and the way he 
found happiness. 
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NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. 
(BOX 8206) DROITWICH 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 


ILFRACOMBE 





Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
faeuine. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.I 


Plea t free booklet under plain cover. 
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ADVENTUROUS MHEBRIDEAN yachting 
cruises, ‘Sulasgetr,” Bowling, Glasgow. i 


BEDWETTING STOPPED: Units widely 
used in hospitals now offered at popular 
price. Sentinal Equipment Co., Dept. S, 
38 Bow Lane, London, E.C.4. 


GANCER PATIENT 63712. Spinster (76), 
living alone. The outlook is hopeful given 
adequate nourishment and care... but 
sadly reduced income allows little scope for 
even minor comforts. Can you please help? 
Old jewellery, etc. gladly utilised. National 
Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices 
especially for collections and gold; 10th 
Edition cat. of English Coins 9s. 3d. Bulletin 
ls. B. A. Selby Ltd., 65 Great Portland 
treet, London, W.1. Tel.: LANgham 3677. 


HELP SCIENTIFIC CINDERELLA. The 
Henry Doubleday Research, Bocking, Brain- 
tree, Essex, needs £2,500 to buy freehold 
of Trial Ground and to develop discoveries 
by unpaid amateur experimenters of harm- 
less alternatives for deadly chemicals and 
sprays, composting, farming, gardening 
without chemicals. Recognised charity, de- 
tails s.a.e. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post 
Write or call for our free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning.-—Fiertag 
34 Wardour Street, London, W.1. D.X. 
LONDON CLUB has vacancies for ladies and 
gentlemen town and country members. Very 


paid 


moderate subscription. Swimming pool, 
squash courts, television theatres, cocktail 
lounges. Accommodation with private bath. 
Apply, Secretary, House Club, 


White 
Regent's Park, N.W.1. 
POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra St., 
Southend, Essex. 
ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and 









EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, 
Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service. Man- 
agement, Export, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, etc. Many (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. Write for 
free prospectus and/or advice mention- 
ing exam. or subjects in which interested 
to Metropolit an College, G.40, St. Albans, 
or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est 
1910, 

OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE. A Comprehensive Secretarial 
Training. Prospectus, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 

PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS 

U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 
London, Oxford. Cambridge, Northern, and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and exams for B.A., B.Sc., 


B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (I and II), and 
other exams. Prospectus from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 


lines) 


LITERARY 


WHILE YOU ARE READING THIS students 
of more than 50 nationalities are studying 
journalism under the LSJ... lending point 
to the often-made remark: ‘There are LSJ 
students all over the world.’ Free book from 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (SP), 
19 Hertford St.. W.1. GRO 8250. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
Magazines from 1920, 2/6d. each. Jones, 43 
Dundonald Road, Colwyn Bay. 


A WELL-KNOWN Film Company is in- 
terested in producing quality hour-length 
entertainment films that can be properly 
made on a modest budget. Will authors of 
suitable stories or screenplays please write 
Box No. 7561. 

AUTHORS UNDER 30. Short-story compe- 
tition. First prize, £50; second £30; third 
£20. Limit 5,000 words; send not later than 
March 1, 1961, to Transatlantic Review, 
Flat 1. 33 Ennismore Gardens, London, 

















THE 


TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 
Norman, 28 Victoria Drive, 
Essex. 


words.—Vera 
Leigh-on-Sea, 


SHOPPING BY POST 


+ ae gage Ex go > £20 value for 
£7 days’ free triai 
CHARLES FRANK LTD. Saitmarket, Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106 

CONTINENTAL FRAME TENTS for hire 
For Camping at home or al.road. Delivery 
and collection London ar rea. Write Con- 


tinental Camping Services, 51 
Beckenham 

HARRIS TWEED, l2s. p yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTE NS and 
PRICES from Ian MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway. Isle of Lewis 

LIQUEUR FLAVOURS for Home Wine 
Makers 3/6. Three 10/-. Successful Wine 
and Liqueur Making 5/6. Send s.a.e. for 
leaflets. Grey Owl Laboratories, Almonds- 
bury. Glos. 

SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, 
royd and Cooper, 34 Spring Gat 
chester 2. 

SHIRTS TO MEASURE trom 30s. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang 
Ltd., 2 Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


Bushey Way, 








to measure 
from Hol- 
dens, Man- 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets. Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels. Suiting. Bed. Dress, Church 


Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegal! Square South, Belfast 1 


Northern Irelar 





HOTELS 


GUIDE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS on 
and off the beaten track through Britain; 
5 trom Victor Hilton (SPE), 


5/- postage 6d. 
Sundial House, Torquay. 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
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TRAVEL 
GREECE 

The GREEK ISLANDS and 
TURKEY 


Examples from our special 24 pp 
illustrated booklet 
15-day holiday by rail and boat visit- 
ing VENICE, ATHENS, ROME 

Price from 61 gns 
17-day holiday by rail and boat visit- 
ing VENICE, ATHENS and the 
GREEK ISLANDS. 

Price from 97 gas 
22-day holiday by rail and boat visit- 
ing ATHENS, CRETE, RHODES 
MYKONOS, DELOS 

Price from 88 gns 
Air holidays to ATHENS and 
GREEK ISLANDS. 

Price from 94 gns 


Apply to our Greek Dept. M: 
Kyriakides 
APAL TRAVEL LTD 


78 New Oxford Street, London, W.¢ 
Tel.: MUSeum (10 lines) 


YUGOSLAVIA 

15-day air holidays by Viscount via 
ZAGREB with 7 nights at the famous 
lake resort of BLED, and 7 nights at 
OPATIJA, the pearl of the Adriatic 
Riviera. 

Price from 49 gns. 

15-day fully conducted air and coach 
tour with 7 nights at DUBROVNIK 
visiting also BANJA LUKA, SARA- 
JEVO, SPLIT, PLITVICE, ZAGREB. 
Price from 54 gns. 

Departures: Sundays, June 4 and 18; 
July 2, 16 and 30; August 13 and 27 
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